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THE JUNIOR college movement had not 
made much headway in Michigan in 
1919 when I was graduated from 
Grand Rapids South High 
School, but fortunately for 
me, the Grand Rapids Junior 
College had been in existence 
for several years and was 
then under the direction of a 
vigorous and able adminis- 
trator, Arthur Andrews. I 
say fortunately, because if it 
had not been for the existence 
of Grand Rapids Junior Col- 
lege and the educational op- 
portunities it offered, it is doubtful 
that I would have been able to acquire 
a college education. 


Like so many other high school 
youths of that time and this, money 
was a vital consideration. My parents 
could not afford to send me away to a 
college or university, and the Grand 
Rapids Junior College represented a 
solution to the family problem. It was 
near at hand—within bicycling dis- 
tance of my home on the outskirts of 
the city. Thus it was possible for me to 
live at home and keep out-of-pocket 
expenses to a minimum. My help in 
the family business was available in 
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the evenings, on weekends, 
and in the summer. It offered 
a sound foundation for fur- 
ther stady if the opportunity 
should present itself to me. 
Grand Rapids Junior Col- 
lege was a real opportunity, 
and I am grateful to the citi- 
zens of my home city who in 
1914 were sufficiently far- 
sighted to establish it for 
young people who found 
themselves in positions similar to mine. 


Memories grow indistinct with the 
years, but I recall vividly certain out- 
standing teachers on the faculty of that 
junior college, teachers who made a 
lasting impression on me and helped 
guide me into a quest for more edu- 
cation and a desire to work with and 
for people as a career. My two years 
there were fruitful years; I was taught 
how to acquire a sound educational 
foundation for more advanced work 
later; I formed valued acquaintances 
which have lasted through the inter- 
vening years; as I look back, I can see 
that the combination of formal edu- 
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cation and family association during 
the period of approaching maturity 
was a strong influence in the formation 
of my philosophy of life and work. 

Later, it was possible to attend the 
University of Michigan and what was 
then Michigan Agricultural College, 
now Michigan State University. My 
entire adult life, aside from two short 
periods of service in the federal govern- 
ment, has been spent in education, and 
I am regularly reminded that my first 
exciting glimpse of education as a 
career came when I was a student in 
a small junior college in my home 
town. 

All these personal considerations 
have an influence on my thinking, of 
course, but I have had many other ex- 
periences which contribute to my belief 
in the validity of the theory that oppor- 
tunities for post-secondary education 
should be afforded every high school 
graduate who gives any indication of 
ability to profit by such study. It is not 
enough that such opportunities be af- 
forded at a few places within each 
state; I agree with those who maintain 
that they should be within compara- 
tively easy reach of every aspiring boy 
or girl—in easy reach both physically 
and financially. There are too many 
barriers between high school and col- 
lege; we are well advised to lower as 
many of them as we can, and junior 
colleges appear to me to be the best 
instruments for clearing away such ob- 
structions as long distances to travel, 
shortage of funds, the necessity to work 
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to earn expenses on the family farm or 
in a family business enterprise. 

It will not be enough, however, to 
establish and maintain junior colleges 
as mere stop-gaps. They must be 
strong, vigorous educational institu- 
tions in their own right, offering sound 
courses of study taught by capable 
faculty members. 

The record of junior colleges, their 
demonstrated value, have earned for 
them a permanent place in the edu- 
cational structure of the United States. 
The demands of the future are such 
that many more of them are needed 
if we are to do an adequate job of 
preparing young men and women for 
lives in the complex society in which 
they will live and work. 

They have proved that they can be 
strong and helpful allies of the four- 
year colleges and universities, both 
private and public and the graduate 
schools. It will be good for education 
when institutions at all higher levels 
think in terms of common problems 
and integrate their programs more ef- 
fectively than at present. All colleges 


—from junior colleges to the graduate 


schools—have a common mission: to 
serve the varied educational needs of 
our young people. When they have 
programs more closely integrated, and 
when the tasks to be performed are al- 
located according to the special abil- 
ities of the several institutions, then the 
job will be better done, and the people 
of our country better served. 











Two Budgets to Balance 


EDWIN T. INGLES 


While most executives are faced 
with the task of balancing just one 
budget, the school administrator is al- 
ways faced with the responsibility of 
balancing two. It is popular belief that 
the school budget is entirely a financial 
matter and that the preparation and 
administration of it is the administra- 
tor’s primary responsibility. In reality, 
this is just about one-half of his task; 
the other half is the preparation and 
maintenance of an educational budget. 


The financial budget of the school 
is composed of two major categories, 
income and expense. It is made with 
the idea of anticipating required ex- 
penses over a given period of time and 
enumerating the sources of revenue to 
offset these expenses. However, the fi- 
nancial budget is merely the graphic 
expression of the educational program 
in terms of dollars and cents. ‘The edu- 
cational program, being the reason for 
the existence of the financial budget, 
needs to be presented just as explicitly 
and evaluated periodically in terms of 
the objectives of the school program. 

The educational budget of the 
school, which in essence is the cur- 
riculum, is also divided into two major 
categories, objectives and the fulfill- 
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ment of objectives. If the number of 
curriculum objectives, at the close of a 
given period of school time, is in excess 
of specific results that fulfill these ob- 
jectives, then the educational budget 
is unbalanced. Whenever an objective 
is stated for any phase of an educa- 
tional program, an obligation, quite 
analogous to a financial commitment, 
is also assumed. And just as much ef- 
fort should be expended to ascertain 
what educational commitments are 
outstanding as is expended by auditors 
to prepare an accurate list of accounts 
payable. Thus, evaluation, the study 
of the fulfillment of educational ob- 
jectives, is the other major division of 
the educational budget. By evaluation 
activities, the school administration 
attempts to ascertain what specific ob- 
jectives of the school program have 
been attained, or to what degree. 
Whenever the patrons of the school 
have been led to believe that they are 
supporting a particular educational 
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program, they have a right to be in- 
formed periodically of the degree of 
success the school has achieved in ful- 
filling the aims of that program. State 
laws are usually specific in demanding 
that the financial accounts of school 
districts be audited annually. Conse- 
quently, it is not too hard to determine 
whether any particular school system 
is operating within these budget com- 
mitments. School administrators are 
not unmindful of the need of a similar 
systematic and periodic check-up on 
the objectives of the educational pro- 
grams. The difficulty is to do it with 
corresponding precision and validity. 

This is not to suggest that a great 
deal of effort has not been expended to 
balance the educational budget, but 
the suggestion is that when there is so 
much concern over the balancing of 
the school’s financial budget, cor- 
respondingly sincere attention should 
be given to the necessity of balancing 
the educational budget as well. 

Some of the following principles of 
educational budget planning have 
been utilized effectively by school ad- 
muinistrators: 

1. Use evaluative criteria and ac- 
crediting associations as a springboard 
for curriculum improvement. 

In the past 25 years, the use of self- 
evaluative techniques in the form of 
self-rating scales and self-appraisals of 
school objectives and equipment has 
become very popular among school 
administrators as one of several means 
of determining the extent to which a 
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school or a system is balancing its edu- 
cational budget. Often these self-ap- 
praisal materials, so compiled by the 
teachers, comprise a local report that 
the school makes to a visiting inspec- 
tion committee. The volume of paper 
and extent of teacher time necessary to 
make these reports is enormous. Such 
reports usually take the better part of 
a year to prepare. The teachers pre- 
pare them generally for the sole con- 
sumption of the visiting committee, 
which examines the reports before and 
during the two- or three-day inspec- 
tion. The tremendous cooperative 
work of the faculty in preparing these 
reports is thus consumed in a few short 
days by the visitors. These compre- 
hensive evaluation reports are often 
divided into such divisions as Phi- 
losophy, Community, Curriculum, Li- 
brary, Activity Program, Finances, etc. 
A greater conservation of human re- 
sources might develop and more ef- 
fective appraisal of the local situation 
might result if only a portion of the 
report were made each year with the 
idea of completing the cycle in a five- 
or six-year period. In this manner, 
each year the faculty would be working 
on some particular phase of school 
evaluation, such as Library or Cur- 
riculum. Data collected for any phase 
of the report would be reasonably cur- 
rent, and the preparation of such par- 
tial reports would become a regular 
and functional part of the teacher's 
task, instead of an extra and unreason- 
able chore. Thus, evaluation, if done 
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on the cycle basis, would provide a 
running inventory of the several ele- 
ments of the school’s program. It 
would also show the deficiencies in that 
particular part of the school program 
and would serve as a starting point for 
a local instruction improvement pro- 
gram. 

2. Limit the curriculum objectives 
to those that can be measured. 

It is easy to set up a target; it takes 
quite another skill to hit it. It is also 
easy to claim cr assume a lot for an 
educational program; it is quite an- 
other thing to demonstrate that the 
program has accomplished its purpose. 
For example, some teachers will spend 
a great deal of time in seeing how 
many objectives they can determine for 
each course and assume that the num- 
ber of objectives so listed is in direct 
proportion to the value of the course. 
It might be more effective procedure to 
list a limited number of necessary ob- 
jectives for a school enterprise; then 
determine by what means, traditional 
courses or otherwise, these objectives 
might be accomplished, remembering 
always that a corresponding student 
activity should be planned to fulfill 
each objective. Otherwise, the edu- 
cational budget would stand in im- 
mediate danger of going in the red. 


3. The nature of some objectives 
necessitate a degree of faith by teachers 
and patrons. 

As desirable as it is that objectives, 
so far as possible, should lend them- 
selves to accurate measurements, it 
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seems reasonable also that the realiza- 
tion of some educational goals must be 
predicted upon faith. For example, 
good citizenship is a primary objective 
of public school education. Schools 
should be instrumental in helping 
voung people achieve the abilities, 
knowledge, and attitudes of a good 
citizen. But it must be accepted on faith 
that that which is taught a child in 
school now will stand him good stead 
five, ten, or twenty years after gradu- 
ation. 

4. An educational budget cannot 
be balanced by force. 

A financial budget at times may be 
held in balance by administrative or- 
der to curtail certain expenditures or to 
modify income-producing functions. 
An educational budget cannot be so 
balanced. All the planning that goes 
into the preparation of the educational 
budget is of no avail unless classroom 
teaching is modified to the end that 
pupil learning is enhanced. Conse- 
quently, if the teaching situation is to 
be enhanced as a result of the ad- 
ministration of the educational budget, 
the teacher must be involved in the 
preparation and administration of that 
budget. This means that the teacher, 
to improve in service, must not rely 
entirely upon ready-made lesson plans, 
course guides, resource units, and other 
materials available to her through sys- 
tem supervisors or commercial 
agencies. Rathcr such materials might 
better become supplementary to those 
she creates for her own use as she con- 
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tinues the practice of teaching and 
learns the many and devious ap- 
proaches that fit her personality and 
unique qualifications in performing 
her own manner of classroom teaching. 

5. The community must approve 
the educational] budget. 

People normally will not support 
that which they cannot see, under- 
stand, nor appreciate. They can see an 
antiquated gymnasium; they can un- 
derstand that 1 new one is needed to 
accommodate the teams and the spec- 
tators; and they might appreciate the 
value of athletics and physical educa- 
tion enough to be willing to support a 
bond issue or a donation for a new 
gymnasium. But people usually can- 
not see an educational program or the 
lack of one as easily as they can often 
see the need existing in the physical 


school plant. If the teacher is to be in- 
volved in planning and administering 
the school’s educational budget, she 
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must also be willing and able to in- 
terpret the school’s educational pro- 
gram and its objectives to the public. 

Two budgets to balance? From the 
preponderance of time, attention, and 
effort spent by school board members 
and administrators on school finances, 
buildings, supplies, and equipment, it 
is quite likely that the purpose for 
which all this effort is devoted is for- 
gotten or neglected. The educational 
program at times is likely to become a 
secondary consideration, crowded out 
of the thinking of school leaders and 
school patrons by the exigencies of the 
financial situation. If schools are to re- 
ceive the support they deserve, their 
budgets must not only be presented to 
the people in terms of dollars and cents, 
but also in terms of an educational pro- 
gram as well. If more care were taken 
in presenting the educational program 
to the people, the support of the finan- 
cial budget might be easier to obtain. 








Plan It and Do It 


BEN PADROW 


IN AN ARTICLE in The School Review, 
Leonard V. Koos has stated “Interest 
in the junior college movement has 
reached a state in which consideration 
is no longer turned to whether but to 
where and how junior colleges are to 
be established and maintained.””* 

The author’s purpose here is to dis- 
cuss the “how’’ referred to by Dr. Koos 
in terms of the building of a speech 
and drama program in a junior col- 
lege. An attempt will be made to show 
the steps that were taken at Palomar 
College in the hope that they may pro- 
vide guide-posts for similar programs 
in newly organized junior colleges. 






BACKGROUND 


Palomar College, located 30 miles 
north of San Diego, California, was 
established in 1946 and moved to its 
present location in 1949. Three high 
schools provide most of its students. 
Located in a heavily agricultural area, 
for some time terminal education was 
the college’s primary objective. How- 
ever, with over 50 per cent of its gradu- 
ates continuing to four-year schools, it 
is in a period of transition to a college 





1Leonard V. Koos, “A Junior-College 
Plan for Maryland,” The School Review, 
LV (1947), 324. 
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preparatory curriculum. With an en- 
rollment of 360 day students, speech 
and drama up to 1953 were repre- 
sented by one course in speech and one 
in drama, with an occasional play 
being performed. 


THE BEGINNINGS 





In order to establish the general ob- 
jectives of the program, the speech and 
drama instructor held a series of con- 
ferences with the administrator. Simi- 
lar conferences were also held with 
members of the faculty to determine 
what their needs were. It was finally 
decided that giving the greatest num- 
ber of successful oral experiences to 
the greatest number of students would 
be the primary aim. Implicit in this 
aim was the necessity for broadening 
the entire program and enlisting as 
much community support as possible. 
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THE SPEECH PROGRAM 


The specific aims of the speech pro- 
gram were: 


1. To detect those students with 

functionally defective speech and 
help them overcome this defi- 
ciency. 
To provide all students with the 
opportunity to take basic courses 
in speech, with emphasis to be 
placed on understanding and use 
of the techniques of good speech 
in everyday life. 


To provide courses for those stu- 
dents desiring to go beyond the 
basic work in speech in terms of 
teaching or professional work. 


The first aim of the program was 
attained by giving a speech test to all 
incoming freshmen. This test included 
general conversation and reading for 
the detection of articulatory defects. 
Those who were found to need help 
were given special clinical assistance 
by the speech department. 


The second aim was carried out by 
adding more sections in elements of 
speech. In planning this aspect of the 
curriculum, it was finally decided to 
use the first semester of speech for an 
introductory course, emphasizing 
speeches to inform and persuade, with 
the second semester to be used for more 
advanced speeches of a special type. 
The reasoning behind this was that 
since such departments as business and 
science wanted their students to have 
only one semester of speech, the in- 
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troductory course would best fill their 
needs. 


The third aim of the program was 
realized with courses in logic and psy- 
chology of argument being added to 
the curriculum. A debate squad was 
established, and national recognition 
was obtained through membership in 
Phi Rho Pi, the national junior college 
forensic honorary society. In order to 


combat any leaning toward too much 


competitive speech, a speaker’s bureau 
was also formed. ‘The bulk of the bu- 
reau was made up of advanced stu- 
dents, but 1a a number of cases be- 
ginning students were used, especially 
if their department was in the midst 
of some activity such as Business Edu- 
cation Day. 

In many ways the speaker’s bureau 
may have proved to be the most valu- 
able part of the speech offering. It al- 
lowed students to get live audience 
speaking situations; it was good public 
relations for the college; and it allowed 
for the maximum of cooperation be- 
tween speech and other departments 
of the school. 

If sheer numbers may be accepted 
as a criterion of the success for a pro- 
gram in speech, Palomar’s program 
has been more than successful. In two 
and one-half years, with the total en- 
rollment in the school increasing only 
ten per cent, speech enrollment tripled. 
Almost ten per cent of the student body 
was in debate, and the speaker’s bureau 
and three sections of elements of 
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speech were offered as well as courses 
in logic and psychology of argument. 
In terms of the total ffect, speech 
became a separate department; the 
college gained national recognition at 
the national tournament; community 
groups made a constant call for the 
speaker’s bureau; and over half a 
dozen students decided to become 
speech majors in four-year colleges. 


THE DRAMA PROGRAM 


The specific aims of the drama pro- 
gram were to: 


1. Erect a theatre on the campus. 


2. Give as many students as possible 
an opportunity to act in the 
theatre and to gain an appreci- 
ation of the literature of the 
theatre. 


Develop a curricular pattern for 
advanced as well as beginning 
students in the theatre. 

The first aim was achieved when it 
was decided, in spite of previous plays 
having been done in the local movie 
houses, that a theatre would be built 
on the campus. Since no proscenium 
theatre was available at the college, the 
existing facilities were examined, and 
the student lounge was chosen to house 
the new arena theatre. This rectangu- 
lar building, with a playing area of 
23 feet by 15 feet, proved more than 
satisfactory once a lead pipe lighting 
grid had been erected. 

The theatre on the campus meant 
that a rehearsal could be held every 
night, and the knowledge that the col- 
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lege had its own theatre proved to be a 
tremendous morale booster to all. 

The second aim was accomplished 
in terms of the choice of plays. An at- 
tempt was made to do at least one big 
cast show a year, an experimental of- 
fering, and a combination music- 
drama show. The second show usually 
was done by advanced students and 
was a small cast show. Students were 
encouraged to work with community 
t’ satre groups and to work closely with 
the English department in order to 
have curricular time spent in the read- 
ing and appreciation of plays. 

The third aim was achieved when 
courses in techniques of acting and his- 
tory of the theatre were offered to ad- 
vanced students and when student di- 
rected one-act plays were allowed to be 
performed. 

The success of this aspect of the pro- 
gram can best be measured in terms 
of : 


1. Attendance at plays — which 
tripled in two years. 


Student body attendance at the 
productions—over 60 per cent 
attended. 


The citation received by the 
drama department from the na- 
tional honorary society. 


The undergraduate assistant- 
ships in four-year college theatre 
departments received by four of 
the students. 


Cognate to the growth of the speech 
and drama department was the rap- 
port established with local high schools. 
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In terms of the speech program, prac- 
tice debates were given, and a speech 
tournament for high school students 
was held on the campus. In drama an 
attempt was made to help by loaning 
equipment and also by taking shows to 


. them. 


CONCLUSION 


In the final analysis, if one were to 
point out several ways to build a speech 
and drama program in a small junior 
college, they might be as follows: 


A. Discuss and come to agreement 
with the administrator as to the 
objectives and functions of the 
program. 

B. Examine the curricular pattern in 
terms of: 

1. Needs of students 
2. Needs of other departments 
3. Needs of the community 

. Provide as much in extra-class ac- 
tivities as possible, being careful to 
keep a balanced program. 
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D. Make the community aware of the 
program through a speaker’s bu- 
reau and through productions. If 
at all possible establish individual 
contact with major organizations 
in the town and stimulate interest 
in the program. Naturally, success 
is the best talking point of all. 

. Make a concerted effort to have 
friendly relations with the local 
high schools. See their plays, invite 
them to see those at the college, and 
work out mutual problems to- 
gether. Remember that future stu- 
dents come from the high schools. 

. Finally, attempt to see the program 
in terms of its total effect. Pause 
occasionally to make sure that the 
goals that have been set up are 
actually being achieved. 

For many students the junior college 
may be their last educational adven- 
ture. Speech and drama could well be 
the culmination of that adventure. 
Careful planning, hard work, and 
belief in the field can make it so. 





Counselors Can Use Discs for Record Keeping 


ROYAL C. MARTEN 


FOR MORE than a year Santa Ana Col- 
lege has been experimenting with the 
use of a new type of counselor’s record 
—a plastic disc on which are recorded 
the summaries and conclusions of each 
interview with the student by means 
of a dictating machine (Sound- 
scriber). When the counselee makes 
his first summer counseling or pre- 
entrance contact, the plastic record is 
begun. The disc is identified with 
name and classification by means of 
a grease pencil, then filed in a box. 
Each time the student returns to the 
guidance office for information or as- 
sistance, the disc is ready to be placed 
on the recorder and amplified to bring 
both parties of the interview up to 
date. At the conclusion of each inter- 
view, a summary is recorded on the 
original disc. 

At Santa Ana College the organiza- 
tion of some new type of additional 
counselor's record became necessary 
in order to continue the policy of hav- 
ing a counselor available to students 
at all times with the minimum of delay 
in beginning the interview. Often a 
student’s decision to talk to a counselor 
on vital problems is sudden and short- 
lived. ‘Taking time out after each in- 
terview to make notes for later elab- 
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oration was a neglected feature of any 
busy day. Furthermore, brief notes are 
not always intelligible, and detailed 
summaries are tiring and rush affairs 
at the close of a day. This innovation 
is a partial answer to the ever-increas- 
ing burden of clerical detail. 
Originally inaugurated as a means 
of expediting the counselor’s record 
keeping, the use of discs has proven to 
be of considerable direct value to the 
student himself. It has offered the 
counselee an opportunity to sum up 
the results or conclusions of the inter- 
view. Since this record is made in the 
presence of the student and his ap- 
proval then is asked regarding all per- 
tinent data recorded thereon, its effect 
in counseling has been most salutary. 
As the student and his counselor 
meet for subsequent interviews, the 
disc is available for the information 
and benefit of both. Since it is dictated 
at the close of previous interviews in 
the presence of the counselee, it con- 
tains nothing that he has not heard 
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but may contain essential facts that he 
has forgotten. It serves as a personal 
record, equally available to the coun- 
selor, student, or other personnel who 
might have a subsequent interest in the 
case. 

Where record-keeping is the sole 
function of one of two parties to a con- 
versation, conclusions later read off 
tend to be one-sided. For example, a 
counselee may not recall too many de- 
tails of a previous interview, but cer- 
tain incidents often assume an in- 
creased or distorted importance. 
Where a mutually approved disc is 
made, both parties have “gone on rec- 
ord.” Responsibility for decisions is ac- 
cepted by the student—with data in- 
cluded to show the logic of his choice. 
On the basis of a series of interviews, 
both student and counselor may ob- 
serve gradual changes in thinking or 
in the direction and the pattern that 
led to these changes. Since most per- 
sons change gradually by a series of 
small decisions rather than by one or 
two major ones, the chronological ar- 
rangement of the interview sum- 
maries is often educational. 


If differences of viewpoint between 
student and counselor exist, such dif- 
ferences are stated and clarified. Since 
the student is the “star of the show,” 
he feels it is primarily his record, stat- 
ing his reasons for his decisions, and 
is, if anything, slightly biased in his 
behalf. Strangely enough, few subter- 
fuges in explaining program changes 
or justifying academic revisions ap- 
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pear in the recordings. They “sound 
too corny’ to the student. 


Since the practice at Santa Ana is 
to counsel with a student rather than 
to him, the counselors need some 
means by which to permit the student 
to see more objectively the direction 
he has been taking. ‘The recounting of 
class withdrawals, program changes, 
shortages, or past failures, is a nega- 
tive approach to the problems of 
counseling. Yet, these may often com- 
prise the major portion of the written 
record. Such harangues, for so they 
often seem even though done in the 
most well-meaning manner, become 
impersonal, factual, or even friendly 
when listened to by both counselor and 
student as the disc plays on. 


Varied, indeed, are the uses of the 
disc. When faculty members discuss 
problems of a particular student with 
a counselor, the disc is ready to be used 
immediately. Transcription is neces- 
sary only if a written record is required 
for a specific situation. A minute or 
less of playing often supplies data in- 
valuable to the understanding of a 
specific problem. ‘The disc possesses an 
unimpeachable memory, and quite 
often can clear up perplexities of the 
moment. 

Here is a typical example of the 
value of the disc method. Early in a 
semester a student may complete his 
program of studies. In a week or so a 
puzzled parent calls to ask how a cer- 
tain course could possibly fit in the 
program of his son. Unable to recall 
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at the moment the logical or illogical 
process by which the course had been 
selected, the counselor places the ma- 
chine on playback, puts the recorder 
mouthpiece near the telephone, and 
the interested parent hears the answer 
to his inquiry. 

Assignment of a new counselor for 
a student is made easier when a disc 
record is available with its notations of 
previous discussions and recommenda- 
tions for future action. The question 
of confidential information has been 
solved by the general practice of plac- 
ing on the disc only those summations 
acceptable to the student. He under- 
stands from the start that the disc is 
available to him (may be played for 
him on the transcription machine), 
and that it may be referred to by in- 
terested school officials, including his 
academic advisor. 

The adoption of a system of disc 
records for individual students has not 
eliminated all counseling paper work 
or other record keeping, but it has 
increased tremendously the detail that 
may be kept regarding a particular 
interview and has given greater flexi- 
bility and simplicity to the remaining 
guidance records. ‘Trial is being made 
at present of the use of three different 
disc sizes: the four-inch (fifteen min- 
ute) disc for the individual interview 
record; the six-inch (half-hour) disc 
for recording personal problem data; 
and the three-inch (eight minute) 
disc for memo or letter dictation. 


After the original capital outlay for 
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recorder and _ transcription units 
($650—700), cost is a relatively small 
item. An individual record disc, usable 
for as long as a two-year period (de- 
pending on interviews) costs five 
cents. Storage, handling, and transpor- 
tation of the records are simple since 
they all fit in the standard ten-inch file 
box designed for 3 x 5 cards. 

The discs are filed alphabetically by 
means of standard card dividers. The 
student’s name and any other per- 
tinent identification are written with 
grease pencil on the center of the disc 
itself. Instead of bulky files, there is an 
easily carried file box, and with it the 
counselor and his transcriber are in 
business wherever an electric plug is 


available. 


Entering freshman, September, 1954, 
majoring in Biological Science, Pre- 
Forestry; counseling interview August 
12, 1954: 

A. The student probably will go into 
pre-forestry (Wildlife Manage- 
ment). He plans at present to attend 
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Oregon State College. The counselor CC. The student was checking up to see 


did not find Wildlife Management 
listed as such at Oregon State in the 
catalog. The student, however, is fol- 
lowing a program in general that will 
apply to that institution. Included in 
his first semester are Economics 1A, 
English 70, Geology 2, Math D, Ori- 
entation 1, Zoology 1A. It will be 
necessary for him to take botany dur- 
ing his second year. It will be neces- 
for him to take Math C (trigonome- 
try) during his second semester and 
advisable for him to take his full year 
of physics during the second year. In 
addition, it will probably be advisable 
for him to take additional math. 


B. This student took the English en- 


trance test, passing the Effectiveness 
of Expression with an even 35. He 
states that through an error he put 
the answers in two wrong columns 
and therefore made no score in the 
first half of the test. In view of the 
fact that his A.C.E. score in linguis- 
tics is 64 and his score on the English 
placement test for this section was 
below 1, the counselor feels that this 
probably was what occurred. He is, 
therefore, reocmmending that the 
student take the English entrance 
test during the first week of Septem- 
ber with the English 70 people who 
have not previously taken the test. If 
he passes in Part I, Mechanics of Ex- 
pression, he should then be trans- 
ferred to English 1A. 
INTERVIEW—August 23, 1954. 


whether or not he should add Botany 
1A at this time and perhaps drop Ge- 
ology 2. He had written to the State 
Department of Fish and Game and 
received a long letter and recom- 
mendations from them. They have 
recommended that he plan to attend 
Humboldt State College, since this 
is the best college for Wildlife Man- 
agement. The counselor checked the 
bulletin with him for Humboldt 
State College, and in the main his 
present program follows closely with 
that listed on Page 118 of the 1951- 
92 bulletin. The only possible pro- 
gram change would be the addition 
of botany, afternoon lab section. He 
does not wish to make this addition 
because he plans to work for the 
Recreation Department in the after- 
noons. Any other change would have 
minor, if any, value. A checkup 
should be made in the spring semes- 
ter to see that he includes, if possible, 
the following courses: Math C (trig- 
onometry), Zoology 1B, the second 
semester of English (if he is ready for 
that), and the inclusion of (as elec- 
tives) some of the other require- 
ments such as Psychology 1A, Physi- 
cal Education 12 (health) , and simi- 
lar courses, In the fall of 1955-56, he 
will be taking Chemistry 1A and his 
Botany 1A. His program will be 
built around these courses. 














RECENT cmergence of the community 
college philosophy has stimulated a re- 
examination of goals, means, and ends 
in two-year colleges. Weber College at 
Ogden, Utah, is among the schools 
that have made a restatement of their 
goals, re-organized their curriculums 
(means), and charged staff members 
to investigate results. ‘The statement of 
philosophy and curricular offering of 
the Weber experiment in general edu- 
cation and occupational training have 
been praised by Bogue,’ Douglass,’ 
and others as having implications for 
all two-year colleges. 


BACKGROUND OF AN EDUCATIONAL 
IDEA 


On the basis of legislative origin and 
financial support, it appears incredible 
that Weber College would be found in 
the vanguard of two-year institutions 
which were (1) drafting a philosophy 
which stressed the community college 
ideal, (2) extending curricular offer- 





1 Jesse P. Bogue, The Community Col- 
lege (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1950), pp. 129-130. 

2 Harl R. Douglass, “The Part of the Ter- 
minal Junior College in Meeting Youth’s 
Needs,” The Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, 
(1941), 120. 
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ings into a variety of occupations and 
semi-professions, and (3) re-designing 
their general education program in 
harmony with current thinking on a 
basic core of integrated human knowl- 
edge as preparation for life! 
Incredible indeed! Weber was one 
of the few “junior” colleges in the 
United States which was supported 
wholly by state appropriation. More- 
over, the college was administered by 
a non-local body, the State Board of 
Education. Also, the organic act which 
established Weber as a public college 
states: “There shall be at Ogden City 
. a junior college. The course of 
study therein shall be limited to the 
first two years of college work .. .”* It 
was apparently intended that this new 
public college should confine its goals 
and its offering to the first two years of 
the conventional four-year program. 
Several forces combined to provide 
the opportunity and the vision for the 
Weber Community College experi- 





3Taws of the State of Utah, 75-6-2 
(1933), p. 89. 
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ment and the resultant transition in 
purpose and function. The Great De- 
pression caused an influx of mature 
students into the college; they were 
characterized by a strong vocational 
bias—only 20 to 25 per cent registered 
in the college transfer program. Fur- 
thermore, surveys of the industrial 
community indicated a demand for 
vocationally trained people. Studying 
the prospects of the two-year Utah 
colleges, Millikin‘ observed in 1931 
that “this institution is likely not only 
to popularize the ‘cultural’ in college 
work by bringing the college closer to 
the people, but there is a large field for 
semiprofessional work that is hardly 
touched.” 

This was the “hour of decision”’ for 
Weber. Although the college was tied 
administratively to an absentee board, 
dependent financially upon state ap- 
propriations, and bound legislatively 
to a narrow function, events were 
pressing urgent demands upon the col- 
lege and presenting unlimited oppor- 
tunities for a new type of contribution. 
Fortunately, President H. A. Dixon, a 
man of great vision, energy, and edu- 
cational insight, was directing the col- 
lege at this time. Under his pervasive 
influence, Weber took the initial steps 
of the transition to a community col- 
lege role with this pronouncement: ° 


* Bruce E. Millikin, “Need of Public Jun- 
ior Colleges in Utah,” Junior College Jour- 
nal, I (1931), 344-356. 

5 “Weber College Progress Report,” Oc- 
tober, 1939. 
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If the college is to serve ‘all of the chil- 
dren of all of the people’ it is apparent 
that its purpose must be broad and that 
its curriculum must be diversified, func- 
tional, appealing, and sensitive to all 
types of interest and to all degrees of 
student capacity. 

No rigid restrictions confine a student to 
any curriculum. His interest, capacity, 
and opportunities dictate. 

This declaration made it clear that 
the Weber administration and faculty 
were (1) keenly aware of the change 
in the type of students who were 
clamoring for entrance, (2) strongly 
opposed to the limiting tendency of 
the old transfer curriculum, and (3) 
justly sponsoring the right of the ma- 
jority of students to the practical type 
of education which they demanded. 


DRAFTING A COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE PHILOSOPHY 


With the following statement of pur- 
pose, the Weber faculty began to “look 
our times, the school, and its role 
‘searchingly in the face.’ ” 


Just as the marksman needs to aim at a 
target and the mariner needs to direct 
his ship toward a port of destination, so 
must the college define its purposes, 
organize its program, utilize its facilities 
and personnel with definite goals in 
view. So also it must evaluate its accom- 
plishments in light of progress toward 
those goals... .”’® 


This was an ambitious undertaking. 
What would thinking, logical men do 
about such controversial issues as lib- 
eral arts? occupational need? respon- 


© Code Book, Weber College, 1950, p. 49. 




















sibility to the state? and individual self- 
realization? The faculty was obviously 
aware of these questions in the process 
of its formulating the following general 
institutional philosophy.’ 


Weber college follows a_ philosophy 
which maintains that education should 
prepare a student to make both a life 
and a living. A balanced education in- 
cludes both; however, the foremost obli- 
gation of publicly supported institutions 
is the undergirding of American democ- 
racy through the development of an en- 
lightened citizenry. Enlightened citizens 
will develop a code of behavior based on 
ethical principles consistent with demo- 
cratic ideals and will assume responsi- 
bility for solving moral, social, and eco- 
nomic problems of the community and 
nation. 

The aim of Weber College is also to 
teach for learning with understanding, 
for acquiring abilities in effective com- 
munication, for achieving the capability 
to think objectively, and for making rele- 
vant judgments. Weber College, how- 
ever, places great stress upon education 
to make a living. Therefore, academic 
courses are planned with their vocation- 
al values in mind, and vocational courses 
are given with the aim of promoting 
every opportunity for developing socially 
responsible citizens. 

The College also strives to be alert to 
changes in education which result in 
improved means of developing more 
effective student personalities. Through 
personalized instruction and practices, 
character development and personal in- 
tegrity are nurtured for the purpose of 
teaching students to use their newly ac- 
quired skills for the common good of 
mankind. Principle rather than expedi- 





* Tbid., p. 48. 
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ency is the label of the truly educated. 
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Yet with this liberalized attitude toward 


education there is no compromise with 


high standards of scholarship and per- 


formance in any field of educational 
endeavor. 







Unhampered by tradition or the 
narrowing influence of the original 
“junior college concept, the faculty 
sidestepped no issue in this forthright 
declaration of institutional aims. The 
preceding abstract from the written 
Weber philosophy courageously de- 
fines the college’s position in relation to 
cultural and vocational aims, indi- 
vidual and community needs, and 
democratic and personal ideals. 


IMPLEMENTING THE WRITTEN 
PHILOSOPHY 


Not only must goals be established 
for a college program, but equally im- 
portant is the provision of means 
through which the philosophical goals 
may be realized. Implementation of 
adopted goals was a complex problem 
at Weber because the student popula- 
tion included (1) those meeting the 
requirements for upper division, (2) 
those seeking a two-year cultural pro- 
gram, (3) those preparing for entry 
into the semi-professions, and (4) 
those needing short-term occupational 
courses. Consequently, the method of 
implementation assumed a diversified 
form. 


In brief, Weber College attempted 
to achieve its goals: * 





8 Ibid., pp. 50-55. 
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By adapting its program to a 

widely diversified student popu- 

lation. 

By integrating high school and 

college. 

Through flexible entrance re- 

quirements. 

Through a widely diversified cur- 

ricular offering. 

Through student participation in 

planned activity programs. 

Through individualized instruc- 

tion. 

By counseling, placement, and 

follow-up services. 

By keeping student costs to a 

minimum. 

By serving as a center of adult 

and community education. 

In summary, Weber “exists for the 

sole reason that it might provide the 


means with which to achieve the goals 
of education and of society within that 
area called Weber’s community.” 


THE MAJOR GOALS 


The written philosophy was inclu- 
sive in extent and broad in implication. 
One striking aspect was the blending 
together in a unified curriculum of two 
educational goals which had divided 
higher education for centuries: 
“Weber College follows a philosophy 
which maintains that education should 
prepare a student to make both a life 
and a living.” It appeared obvious that 
this statement of purpose anticipated 
a balanced offering of general educa- 
tion (preparation to make a life) and 


vocational education (preparation to 
make a living.) 


THE VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM 


The limited vocational program an- 
ticipated by the organic act was the 
first segment of the curriculum to come 
under critical observation. Occupa- 
tional surveys of the community indi- 
cated a definite need for an expanded 
non-transfer program. Local oppor- 
tunities were in the semi-professions, 
trades, and technical fields—not in the 
professions. Moreover, three-fourths of 
the students were terminatizig college 
by the end of two years and attempting 
to enter an occupation. Therefore, the 
college began to extend substantially 
the vocational curriculum. 

An enrichment of the vocational of- 
fering did not mean that academic 
standards were to be lowered or that 
apt students were to be discouraged 
from preparing for the professions; 
rather, it meant that the enrollment 
should be where the interests and op- 
portunities lie. 


The segregation of terminal courses, 
terminal students, and terminal in- 
structors which came as a result of ex- 
panding the vocational curriculum 
proved to be unsatisfactory. Conse- 
quently, a unification of “practical and 
cultural’ education was undertaken. 
This meant (1) that isolation of termi- 
nal students was to be avoided, (2) 
that terminal and transfer students 
were to be housed together, (3) that 
instructors were to teach academic 
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courses with their vocational values 
in mind and that terminal instructors 
were to seek every opportunity to pro- 
mote rounded cultural development, 
and (4) that terminal students be full- 
fledged members of the student body. 
The preparatory and terminal courses 
were placed within the single depart- 
ment involved. In reviewing the effect 
of this unification of the practical and 
the cultural courses of the college, 
President Dixon’ later declared: 


The project has caused the staff to see 
more clearly that (1) general education 
and occupational education are each 
parts of a balanced education, (2) each 
contributes to the other, and (3) the two 
can and should operate unitedly on the 
same campus and under the same ad- 
ministration. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 
RE-ORGANIZATION 


Interest in the problems, purposes, 
and content of general education at 
Weber College was stimulated follow- 
ing World War II with the appoint- 
ment of Dr. H. A. Dixon, Weber Col- 
lege President, as a member of the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education. It was not expected, then, 
that Weber was subsequently to be 
found in the vanguard of Utah’s 
higher institutions of learning attempt- 
ing to provide students with a more 
effective education for the common 





® Henry Aldous Dixon, The Organization 
and Development of Terminal Occupational 
Curricula in Selected Junior Colleges (Og- 
den: Weber College, 1944), p. 178. 
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personal, social, and civic responsibil- 


ities of life. 

The faculty recognized that the so- 
called “group-requirements”’ courses 
at the college were tending to become 
subject-matter centered, specialized, 
narrow, and numerous as they were at 
other institutions. In order to achieve 
better the objectives of general edu- 
cation, entirely new courses were or- 
ganized in the four college divisions: 
Physical Sciences, Social Sciences, Life 
Sciences, Humanities, and Communi- 
cations. These integrated courses cut 
across traditional departmental lines 
in an attempt to make the five areas of 
human knowledge and experience 
meaningful to the student. 

The Weber College experiment in 
general education has been praised by 
a number of authorities. Bogue’® in his 
recent book, The Community College, 
singled out the experiment at Weber 
as a significant movement with impli- 
cations for all community colleges: 


Weber College at Ogden began work in 
the fall of 1949 in the five fields of 
general education with the understand- 
ing that senior institutions would accept 
it at face value. 

The Utah experiment is cited because it 
represents educational statesmanship in 
a statewide cooperative enterprise. The 
eyes of the educators have been fixed on 
the students, .. . 

The significance of the movement for 
the community colleges is apparent. 
When the program has been more fully 
developed, it is expected that it will do 
two things at the same time: first, give 





10 Bogue, op. cit., pp. 129-130. 
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students greater breadth of understand- 
ing in significant areas of learning for 
worthy citizenship; second, lay a strong 
foundation for concentration and/or 
professional studies. 


THE STUDENT PRODUCT 


To what extent were the two major 
goals of the new community college 
outlook being implemented in the lives 
of the student product at Weber? The 
philosophy of the community college 
impelled the investigator to go beyond 
the classroom limits to explore the be- 
havior, interests, and problems of for- 
mer students and to use the evidence 
in evaluating the adequacy of the cur- 
riculum as a means of achieving the 
institutional goals. 

In undertaking this research into the 
life experience of college youth, it was 
assumed, as Cowling and Davidson" 
stated, that the “real purpose of the 
college finds its fulfillment in the lives 
of its graduates—their ideals, attitudes, 
and influence, and the quality and 
spirit of their work.” Ruth E. Eckert,” 
author of Outcomes of General Educa- 
tion, observed: 


We used to make the easy assumption 
that desirable patterns of living and 
thinking naturally resulted from the per- 
vasive influence of the objectives of an 
institution, the skill of the individual 
teachers, or the content of a textbook. 


11 Donald J. Cowling and Carter David- 
son, Colleges for Freedom (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1947), p. 123. 

12 Ruth E. Eckert, Outcomes of General 
Education (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1943), pp. 12-13. 
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But we are coming to realize more and 
more that the students themselves are 
the test of any educational system. At- 
tention has thus been shifted from the 
process to the product. 


The Weber faculty was in harmony 
with the preceding approach to an 
evaluation of their experiment with 
goals, means, and ends. Their point 
of view is a matter of record in the 
Code Book:"* 


The relative success of the programs of 
life and vocational preparation should 
be measured by the accomplishments of 
the individual students who have par- 
ticipated in the programs. 

Difficulties and frustrations encountered 
by former students should be reflected in 
corrective changes in existing programs. 
Without this type of continuous indi- 
vidual follow-up and research, there can 
be no way of knowing whether the 
means being utilized are sufficient to 
accomplish the objectives. 


A practical answer to the question 
‘To what extent were the two major 
goals of the Weber Community Col- 
lege being implemented in the lives of 
the student product through the new 
curriculum?” was found through a 
recent investigation’* of several hun- 
dred students of business over a five- 
year period. 


13 Code Book, op. cit., p. 54. 

14 Edward L. Christensen, “An Inquiry 
Into the Background and Outcomes of a 
Community College Curriculum Designed 
for Making a Life and Making a Living,” 
(Doctor’s Dissertation, University of Utah, 
1953). 
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INVESTIGATING THE RESULTS 


The investigation drew evidence for 
an appraisement from former students, 
employers of former students, and col- 
lege academic records. The 661 stu- 
dents who were selected as respondents 
had been former business majors at 
Weber sometime during the period 
from 1946 to 1951. Approximately 74 
per cent of these students terminated 
full-time formal education upon leav- 
ing Weber. The remaining 26 per cent, 
retained in the study for purposes of 
comparison, transferred to four-year 
institutions. It was from this large 
purposive sample of students that the 
investigator drew the responses to the 
manifold factors of the following ques- 
tions. These guiding questions were 
structured around the two major goals 


in terms of specific results anticipated 
by the Weber faculty:*° 

The general education goal (to 
make a life) : 


1. To what extent was the com- 
munity college implementing its 
general education goals in terms 
of the course program actually 
completed by the business stu- 
dent? 

Was there evidence that the stu- 
dent had established a satisfactory 
family life? 

. To what extent was the student 
assuming social and civic respon- 
sibility? 


15 The questions adapted from: Weber 
College Faculty Statements, March, 1948; 
October, 1949; January, 1950; March, 1952. 
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4. To what extent was the student 
active in continued learning? 
To what extent did the student 
participate in creative and re- 
creative activities? 
What were the student’s personal 
interests and major goals? 
Did the student’s personal prob- 
lems reflect maturity and satis- 
factory life adjustment? 


What was the employer's ap- 
praisal of the student product in 
terms of specific character traits? 

. What was the student’s appraisal 
of the Weber College curriculum 
as preparation for “Making a 
Life”? 

The vocational education goal (to 

make a living) : 


1. To what extent was the com- 

munity college implementing its 
vocational education goals in 
terms of the course program ac- 
tually completed by the business 
student? 
What was the occupational status 
of the former student of business? 
Did the occupational history of 
the student indicate satisfactory 
progress in his chosen field? 

. To what extent had the student 

been satisfactorily meeting occu- 
pational problems and adjust- 
ments? 
Was the student happy in his 
chosen occupation; and did it 
provide him with a satisfactory 
plane of living? 
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6. What was the employer’s evalu- 
ation of the student product in 
terms of selected vocational 
traits? 

. What was the student’s appraisal 

of the community college training 

as preparation for “making a 
life?” 

Due to limitations of space, only 

selected findings derived from this in- 

vestigation are reported in the follow- 


ing paragraphs. 


OUTCOMES OF THE GENERAL 
EDUCATION GOAL 


Students’ course programs in gen- 
eral education. The number and kinds 
of general education courses actually 
completed by the student as he en- 
tered post-college life provided one 
criterion of the extent to which Weber 
had actually implemented its general 
education goal. A striking contrast ap- 
peared between the terminal men and 
women. The mean average of general 
education courses taken by the men 
nearly doubled the mean average taken 
by the women. In the Life Science and 
Physical Science areas the terminal 
women completed a mean average of 
less than three quarter credits in the 
former area and less than four credits 
in the latter. (Prior to 1949, twelve 
credit hours were required in each area 
for the bachelor’s degree.) 


Family life. An overwhelming ma- 
jority of both men and women stu- 
dents declared that their chief interest 
was the farnily. Approximately 70 per 
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cent of the men had married and one- 
half of them had become fathers. Less 
than 15 per cent of these men had 
taken a preparatory course in marriage 
and family life. Over one-half of the 
women had married and one-third of 
the total had become mothers. 

Social and civic responsibility. The 
voting habits of these former students, 
their affiliation with civic organiza- 
tions and projects, their participation 
in church, and their insight into and 
concern for local and national prob- 
lems—all indicated a slightly apathetic 
attitude toward their individual social 
and civic responsibilities. 

Continued learning. Although only 
26 per cent of the students transferred 
to four-year institutions in order to 
continue their formal education, one- 
half of the non-transfer group had at- 
tended courses in evening school at 
Weber and elsewhere. Informal learn- 
ing activity was less tangible; however, 
reading habits indicated a modest in- 
terest in educational pursuit. 

Creative and recreative activities. 
In general the leisure time activities of 
both men and women consisted of at- 
tending movies, visiting friends, listen- 
ing to radio entertainment, and read- 
ing popular magazines. The men also 
gave a prominent place to sports and 
women stressed social books; playing 
a musical instrument for enjoyment 
was ranked as a minor activity of both 
sexes. 

Personal interests and goals. The 
quality of the expressed interests and 
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personal goals typed the former stu- 
dents as desirable members of society. 
Their chief interests were (1) family, 
(2) religion, (3) happy home 
(women ), occupational future (men), 
(4) daily work, and (5) security. 

Personal problems. A summary of 
the chief problems expressed by these 
men and women indicated they were 
not a selfish, maladjusted group; 
rather, they appeared to be maturely 
recognizing and positively reacting to 
the basic problems of life. 

Employers’ character appraisal of 
the group. An appraisal of the student 
product by personnel officials who had 
observed the former students at work 
among associates indicated a definite 
strength in selected character traits 
such as “dependability” and “co- 
operativeness.” 

Students’ appraisal of their prepara- 
tion to “make a life.” Both men and 
women found substantial utility in the 
general education courses as prepara- 
tion for life. The women rated “home 
living’ courses very high. Both be- 
lieved that non-academic activities at 
the college had been of great personal 
value to them. They rated the “kinds 
of courses offered” on the four general 
education areas and the “quality of 
instruction” very high. “Educational 
guidance given” was generally rated 
somewhat lower. 


®UTCOMES OF THE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION GOAL 

Students’ course programs in vo- 

cational preparation. Over 90 per cent 
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of the women terminated their formal 
training at Weber; they concentrated 
heavily on stenography and general 
secretarial courses. Typically, the 
woman student spent more time in 
stenography alone than in all her gen- 
eral education courses combined. The 
men devoted approximately 45 per 
cent of their course work to accounting 
and general business. 


Occupational status of the student 
product. Unenployment was not 
found among the respondents. Over 60 
per cent of the women had taken initial 
positions with governmental units as 
stenographers, typists, and general 
clerks. Their duties involved the han- 
dling of correspondence, record forms, 
business papers, and operation of a 
variety of office machines. 

On the other hand, 60 per cent of 
the men entered private enterprise as 
accountants, office clerks, and sales- 
men. Their duties involved record 
keeping, meeting the public, special- 
ized selling, and supervision. Over one- 
third of the men who terminated col- 
lege before graduation from Weber 
were found working in non-business 
occupations. 


Occupational progress. In terms of 
time employed, change of employers, 
responsibility of position, and formal 
promotions, the over-all picture for 
both men and women was one of sub- 
stantial occupational advancement. 
The men experienced a more extended 
progress, since the women tended to 
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terminate work for marriage and a 
home. 


Occupational adjustment. The ma- 
jor occupational problems of the for- 
mer students occurred during the 
initial stages of employment; they in- 
cluded a lack of experience, self-con- 
fidence and special knowledge of rou- 
tine. The problems appeared to de- 
crease as the length of college prepara- 
tion increased. The respondents had in 
general made effective occupational 
adjustment and possessed a wholesome 
attitude toward their work. 


Occupational satisfaction. In terms 
of such desirable factors as opportunity 
for advancement, prestige, future se- 
curity interest, friendly associates, 


favorable working conditions, ade- 
quate income, vacation and other 


benefits, these former students indi- 
cated a general satisfaction with their 
occupations. The men and women who 
had terminated college prematurely 
indicated less satisfaction with various 
aspects of their working situation. For 
example, the median salary earned by 
these “dropouts” tended to be less than 
that earned by those who had com- 
pleted their training. In general few 
changes of occupation were antici- 
pated because of dissatisfaction. 


Employers’ appraisal of vocational 
skills. On the basis of occupational 
skills possessed and capacity to pro- 
duce, the women were rated slightly 
higher than the men by supervisors. 
Nevertheless, 85 per cent of the men 
who had been tested and observed 
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closely at work were rated “good” or 
better on their capacity and _per- 
formance. 

Students’ appraisal of their prepara- 
tion to “make a living.” In terms of 
post-college occupational experience, 
the former students gave exceptionally 
high ratings to various aspects of the 
vocational curriculum as direct prepa- 
ration for their work. Again, “kinds of 
courses offered” was rated high. Al- 
though the men and women differed 
in course ratings, both groups placed 
English (a non-vocational course) 
among their three most useful courses. 


CONCLUSION 


Although there are definite limi- 
tations involved in this study of post- 
college youth as well as certain recog- 
nized assumptions concerning the re- 
lationship of the college curriculum to 
later-life experience, it is doubtful that 
these delimitations invalidate this in- 
vestigation of goals, means, and ends 
of an institution in transition from the 
“junior” college outlook. 

Weber Community College can 
take pride in (1) its wnritten phi- 
losophy: the adopted goals; (2) its 
means of implementing those goals: 
the revised and expanded curriculum 
and student services; and (3) the end 
result: the quality and spirit of the 
student product’s life and work. 

This investigation revealed -one 
weakness in terms of Weber’s own 
philosophy: the startling imbalance 
between general and vocational prep- 
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aration in the programs of women stu- 
dents. An unrestricted elective system 
permits many students to evade the es- 
sential general education courses pro- 
vided by the college as “preparation 
for life.” The college must orient the 
beginning student to his general edu- 
cation opportunities and _ responsi- 
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bilities and his post-college cultural 
and social needs. In the face of a strong 
vocational bias, this will not be easy. It 
will require carefully planned student 
orientation sessions, wise student 
counseling, and a critical review of the 
elective system at present available to 
non-transfer students. 





Items of Interest in Marriage and Parenthood 
of 2,000 Junior College Students 


JOSEPH E. LANTAGNE 


The curriculums of many colleges 
and universities now include the area 
of marriage and parenthood as an in- 
tegral part of a broad general edu- 
cation program. This recent educa- 
tional pattern has probably resulted 
from the great scientific, cultural, and 
social changes of the twentieth century. 
Institutions of higher learning are 
modifying their curriculums to meet 
the needs and interests of today’s 
youth. “‘A recent survey reported over 
500 colleges and universities in this 
country giving courses on family re- 
lations. These vary in content and 
method, but their trend in the past 25 
years has been away from preoccupa- 
tion with the role of the family as an 
institution toward an_ increasing 
emphasis on preparation for marriage 
and the interpersonal relations of hus- 
band and wife, and parents and chil- 
dren. A measure of the practical nature 
of such courses is the type of problems 
spontaneously brought by the students 
to the instructor for consultation. 
These relate to every phase of the 
physical and emotional aspects of mar- 


riage.” 


1 Abraham Stone “Historical Backgrounds 
—-Marriage Education and Marriage Coun- 
seling in the United States,” Marriage and 
Family Living, XI, No. 2 (1949), 38. 





A former contributor to the Junior Col- 
lege Journal, DR. JOSEPH E. LANTAGNE 
is Associate Professor, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara College, Goleta, Cali- 





fornia. 





Dr. Bowman states, “There is no 
doubt about the need for’ marriage 
education and the student’s interest in 
it. Nor is there any doubt that marriage 
education on the collegiate level is here 
to stay. Sooner or later, most schools 
which profess to meet student needs in 
education for life will incorporate mar- 
riage education in the curriculum.” 

This study is an attempt to ascertain 
the items of interest of college students 
in order to plan, organize, and present 
a course in Marriage and Parenthood 
that is significant and meaningful to 
the students. The connotation of in- 
terest as it is to be used in this study is 
defined as “the conscious feeling of 
concernment in an object, regarded 
especially as a stimulant and guide to 
the arousement and direction of at- 
tention.””* 


2 Henry A. Bowman, “Education for Mar- 
riage-by Product or Objective,” College and 
University, XX VII, No. 2 (1952), 259. 

8 Funk & Wagnalls, New “Standard” Dic- 
tionary of the English Language (New 
York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
1947), p. 1279. 
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PROCEDURE 


An interest inventory was planned, 
developed, and directed by the author. 
The inventory was purposely limited 
to 60 items for ease of administration. 
These items were selected after a re- 
view was made of many textbooks and 
periodicals related to this field and 
after a number of course outlines from 
leading colleges and universities had 
been carefully scrutinized. The items 
were also reviewed and screened by 
several leaders in the marriage feld 
who offered suggestions, changes, and 
some modifications. 

Eight California junior colleges 
were selected which contributed to the 
administration of the 2,000 inven- 
tories. Location of these colleges varied 
from large metropolitan areas to small 
cities. Colleges that were known to 
have interested personne] to administer 
the inventories were chosen in order to 
assure reasonable student participa- 
tion. The inventories were taken 
anonymously. 

The computations were made on the 
basis of 1,000 women and 1,000 men 
students. This assured a reasonable 
sampling and materially simplified the 
computations of the study. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


The raw data were transferred to 
International Business Machine scor- 
ing cards, which minimized the pos- 
sibility of human error. The cards were 
sorted according to sex, religion, and 
year in college. An analysis was made 
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to determine items of greatest interest 
and least interest, and the items were 
then organized according to sex and 
religion. 


VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY 


Validity was established by utilizing 
items most frequently mentioned after 
reviewing the current textbooks and 
by perusing magazines that contribute 
to this field. Reliability was established 
by the following: 

1. Correlat: 1s of .83 and .87 be- 
tween test and retest with two 
college groups were made. 

2. Using the split-half method on 
100 inventories a .93 correlation 
was obtained. 


RELATED STUDIES 


There have been a number of studies 
that relate to the use of student in- 
terests in the content of college courses. 
Several studies summarized by Henry 
Bowman* and James Gladden® and a 
Report of Education for Marriage and 
Family Relations in Southern Colleges*® 
indicate the necessity for more re- 
search in curriculum development. 





* Henry A. Bowman, “The Content of a 
Functional Marriage Course,” College and 
University, XX VII, No. 3 (1952), 355-364. 

5 James W. Gladden, “Research Oriented 
Teaching of the Course in the Family,” 
Social Forces, XXXII, No. 1 (1953), 56- 
60. 

6 Committee on the Teaching of Sociology 
of the Southern Sociological Society, “Edu- 
cation for Marriage and Family Relations. 
in Southern Colleges,” Social Forces, II, No. 
1, 61-65. 
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Laurence Bee’ used a series of attitude 
scales as a projective medium to study 
basic personality characteristics of stu- 
dents for improvement of a course of 
study. 


INTERESTS OF 2,000 JUNIOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


A detailed item analysis of the rela- 
tive interest position of the 60 prob- 
lems used in this study may be found in 
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Table I. This table indicates the per- 
centage of response to each item by 
the 2,000 cases. The percentage of re- 
sponse was indicated by those inter- 
ested and vitally interested. There was 
considerable variance in the degree of 
interest, which ranged from the item of 
greatest interest, Normal Sex Relations 
with a 66 per cent response, to the 
topic of least interest, Chronic and De- 
generative Diseases with a response of 


TABLE | 


The Interests of 2,000 Junior College Students in Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood 








Item 


Per Cent of Interest 





Normal Sex Relations . 
Parent-Child Relationships , 
Happiness with Home and Family 
Religion and Marriage 

Juvenile Delinquency—Prevention 
Demands of the Opposite Sex 

A College Education __... 
Pregnancy—Problems . : 
Mental Adjustments in Marriage . 
Living with the Opposite Sex . 
Responsibilities of Parents _ 

Causes of Divorce ! 7 
Wholesome Attitude toward Marriage 
Birth Control—Problems . 

Desirable Age for Marriage 
Planning and Budgeting 

Dating ii 

Marriage while in College 

The Family as a Unit 

Engagement Period 

Problems of Mixed Marriages 
Childbirth 

Infant Care | 

Social Life for Parents 

Significance of Family Backgrounds 
Job or Probable Career 

Health Considerations before Marriage 
Protocol, Reception, Honeymoon 


7 Laurence S. Bee, “Student Attitudes To- 
ward A Course in Courtship and Marriage,” 


66 
65 
62 
60 
59 
39 
58 
58 
58 
58 
57 
55 
55 
54 
53 


51 


Marriage and Family Living, XII, No. 4 
(1951), 157-160. 
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TaBLeE | (Continued ) 








Item 


Per Cent of Interest 





How and Where to Live | 
Advantages of Early Marriage ......... | 
Physical Adjustments in Marriage . 
In-laws and Relatives _................ 
Social Adjustments E 

Adjusting Marital Discord .. 
Premarital Counseling - 

Controlling Extent of Necking ......... 
Parents and the School _........................ 
Prenatal Care .. 

The Prospective F amily . 

Premarital Examination . 

Planning the Wedding 

Why We All Need Affection 
Personality Appraisal 

Hereditary Charateristics . | 
Why People Do Not Marry ............. 
Venereal Diseases sooth 
Life, Auto, Health Insurance ...... 
Immediate Care of the Mother . 
Basic Dating Rules ) 
Co-Recreational Activities 
Employment Problems 

Doctors and Health 

Fertility . 

Health Disqualifications for Marriage - 
Opportunities for Dating . 


Anatomical and Physiological Differences .. SES" 


Parents, Children and Community 
Infant Mortality, Morbidity 
Maternal Mortality, Morbidity 
Chronic and Degenerative Diseases . 








21 per cent. The second and third 
items of greatest interest were Parent- 
Child Relationship and Happiness 
with the Home and Family with re- 
sponses of 65 per cent and 62 per cent, 
respectively. 

The fourth item of greatest interest 
was Religion and Marriage with a re- 
sponse of 60 per cent. This item is con- 
sidered by all authorities in the field of 
marriage counseling as significant; 
however, the degree of conflict regard- 





ing varying religious beliefs is still 
somewhat undetermined. 

With a 59 per cent response, juve- 
nile delinquency was the fifth item of 
interest. It is highly significant that in 
another study by the author of 10,000 
secondary students Juvenile Delin- 
quency received a 60 per cent re- 
sponse.* This clearly indicates that 


8 Joseph E. Lantagne, “Health Interests 


of 10,000 Secondary School Students,” Re- 
search Quarterly (October, 1952), pp. 330- 
346. 
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juvenile delinquency is of concern to 
both high school and the junior college 
students. 

The Demands of the Opposite Sex 
and Living with the Opposite Sex had 
59 per cent and 58 per cent responses, 
respectively. The next three items of 
greatest interest were College Educa- 
tion, Pregnancy Problems, and Mental 
Adjustments in Marriage, each with a 
98 per cent response. 

Other important items of interest 
were Responsibility of the Parents, a 
Wholesome Attitude toward Marriage, 
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and Causes of Divorce. Items concern- 
ing similar subjects seem to cluster to- 
gether in either the high or low in- 


terest groupings. 


INTEREST AS DETERMINED 
BY SEX 


The 25 items of greatest interest to 
men will be found in Table II, the 25 
items of greatest interest to women in 
Table III. Eighty-eight per cent of 
these items were identical with both 
sexes. Items of greatest interest to 
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The Twenty-five Items of Greatest Interest of 1,000 Junior College Men 
in Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood 











Item 


Percentage of Interest 
Vitally Total 
Interested 


Interested Interest 





Normal Sex Relations . | 
Demands of the Opposite Sex . 
Parent-Child Relationships _.. 

A College Education .. 

Living with the Opposite Sex . 
Mental Adjustments in Marriage .. 
Juvenile Delinquency—Prevention . sine 
Religion and Marriage _........ 
Happiness with Home and Family . 
Desirable Age for waprecehle ae 
Dating - saab 
Responsibilities of Parents . 


Causes of Divorce 
Birth Control—Problems _. 


Wholesome Attitude toward Marriage ... 
Planning and Budgeting | 
How and Where to Live _....... : 
Marriage while in College 

Engagement Period ..... oie : 
The Family as a Unit .......................... 
Social Life for Parents _. 

Problems of Mixed Marriages ..... 
Advantages of Early Marriage .. 


No. 
] 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Nh ND NM 
Wh 


nN NS 
Ot > 


Pregnancy—Problems .................. ae 


Job or Probable Career ............-....... | 


. 25 71 
ee 20 65 
. 38 24 62 
. 42 19 61 

. — 18 61 
40) 18 58 
38 20 58 

— 19 57 
35 21 56 
39 17 56 

... 40 15 55 
se ae 17 55 
ions a 16 55 
. 34 20 54 
32 21 53 

31 51 
36 51 

. Of 49 
- 49 
oe 48 
 — 46 
33 46 
34 45 
32 45 
32 45 
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The Twenty-five Items of Greatest Interest of 1,000 Junior College Women 
in Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood 
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Item 


Percentage of Interest 
Vitally Total 
Interested 


Interested Interest 





Parent-Child Relationships 
Happiness with Home and Family . 
Religion and Marriage 
Pregnancy—Problems 

Normal Sex Relations 

Mental Adjustments in Marriage 


Responsibilities of Parents 

A College Education . 

Causes of Divorce 

The Family as a Unit _. 

Birth Control—Problems 

Living with the Opposite Sex 
Marriage while in College 
Demands of the Opposite Sex . 
Childbirth 

Juvenile Delinquency—Prevention 
Problems of Mixed Marriages 
Infant Care 

Planning and Budgeting 
Engagement Period 

Desirable Age for Marriage 
Significance of Family Backgrounds 
Social Life for Parents 

Dating 


COs Pwr | « 


Wholesome Attitude toward Marriage . 


_ 29 68 
. 38 29 67 
38 25 
40 23 63 
ae 21 
39 20 
. 40 18 
38 20 
. 38 18 
21 
34 | 20 
nal oe 24 
> 16 
31 22 
33 20 
33 
31 
32 
35 
34 
34 
34 
31 
36 
34 
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women, that were not checked as 
readily by the men, were of more typi- 
cal feminine concern and included 
Childbirth, Infant Care, and Signifi- 
cance of the Family Background. Like- 
wise, women were not as concerned 
with problems such as: A Job, A 
Career, and Where to Live. These dif- 
ferences follow along the more typi- 
cal female and male roles as they are 
commonly accepted in society. 

The males’ primary interests in mar- 
riage include such items as Normal 
Sex Relations, Demands of the Op- 
posite Sex, and Living with the Op- 


a 
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posite Sex. As a secondary grouping of 
interests, the college male is concerned 
with Parent-Child Relationships, Juve- 
nile Delinquency, Mental Adjust- 
ments, Desirable Age for Marriage, 
and Happiness with the Home and 
Family. The third basic area of interest 
is College Education and Religious 
Problems Associated with Marriage. 
As a fourth general problem area for 
men such items as A Job, A Career, 
Planning and Budgeting, Marriage 
while in College, and How and Where 
to Live, seemed to have priority. The 
fifth area of interest centered around 
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Dating, The Engagement Period, So- 
cial Life, and Advantages of Early 
Marriage. 

Women are primarily concerned 
with the problems of the home, which 
should normally tend to strengthen 
marital happiness. These items include 
Parent-Child Relations, Happiness in 
the Home, Mental Adjustments in 
Marriage, Wholesome Attitudes, ‘The 
Family as a Unit, and The Responsi- 
bilities of Parents. The second cluster 
of interests with the women is Sig- 
nificance of Religion with Marriage. 
College Education, likewise, is con- 
sidered very important—which is con- 
sistent with male thinking. The prob- 
lems dealing with Normal Sex Rela- 
tions, Demands of the Opposite Sex, 
and Living with the Opposite Sex ran 
fourth. The fifth grouping of major 
interest to college women pertains to 
Pregnancy Problems, Childbirth, 
Birth Control, and Infant Care. Prob- 
lems of divorce are equally important 
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to both men and women. This item is 
closely associated with the position of 
Mental Health in Marriage. Another 
cluster of interests is concerned with 
Dating, Engagements, Age for Mar- 
riage, and Social Life; however, these 
interests are far from the top of the 
rating scale with women students. 


Of the ten items of least interest, the 
four to which there was least response 
were practically identical for both col- 
lege women and men. (See Table IV. ) 
These problems pertained to health 
and welfare, whic’: were of little con- 
cern to the college student. Other 
items of lesser interest showed a direct 
relationship to the age and maturity 
of college men and women. 


RELIGION 


Although there were varying de- 
grees of response by the different re- 


ligious denominations represented, 
there were not significant trends. Of 
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The Ten Items of Least Interest of 1,000 Junior College Women in 
Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood 








Item 


Z 
° 


Percentage of Interest 
Vitally Total 


Interested Interested Interest 





Maternal Mortality, Morbidity 
Chronic, Degenerative Diseases 
Infant Mortality, Morbidity 

Parents, Children and Community 
Employment Problems .. 

Venereal Diseases 

Anatomical, Physiological Differences 
RE eek, I 

Immediate Care of Mother . 
Opportunities for Dating . 


Ow Ona Vl S WD 


oe 


18 
19 
20 
26 
26 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 


14 
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TABLE V 
The Ten Items of Least Interest of 1,000 Junior College Men 


in Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood 
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Item 


Percentage of Interest 
Total 


Vitally 


Interested Interested Interest 





Infant Mortality, Morbidity ........ 
Chronic, Degenerative Diseases ... 
Maternal Mortality, Morbidity .... 
Parents, Children, Community ..... 


Planning the Wedding ... Lae i 
Health Disqualifications i in Marriage . 
Basic Dating Rules } 7 
Opportunities for Dating . 

Why People Do Not Marry 
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the 25 items of greatest interest that 
were analyzed (see Table V), it was 
found that the interest of both men 
and women was about equal in inten- 
sity. Protestant women seem to have a 


Anatomical, ee Differences 
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greater response than the men; how- 


ever, the Jewish college male had 


a considerably greater interest than the 
Jewish college woman. 
College students of religious beliefs 


TABLE VI 


The Twenty Items of Greatest Interest of 2 





2,000 Junior College Students According to 
Religion in Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood 








Item 


—_-- 





poreeggs ge of Interest 
Cath. ew 


M F M 





Normal Sex Relations _....... 
Parent-Child Relationships .._.. 
Happiness with Home and Family 
Religion and Marirage - 6 
Juvenile Delinquency—Prev ention 
Demands of the Opposite Sex 

A College Education 
Pregnancy—Problems 

Mental Adjustments in Marriage 
Living with the Opposite Sex . 
Responsibilities of Parents 

Causes of Divorce 

Wholesome Attitude in Marriage 
Birth Control—Problems 

Desirable Age for Marriage 

Planning and Budgeting 

Dating 

Marriage while in College 

Family as a Unit 
mepacment | Period 


60 72 77 
72 64 70 
72 60 63 
66 64 56 
60 63 62 
54 65 67 
61 64 57 
64 5S 59 
~ 63S 64 
58 61 56 71 
63 57 61 
54 «58 99 «C6 
64 52 65 
48 55 , 54 

59 53 

50 é‘ 55 

58 63 

44 3 46 

46 | 57 

48 > 47 
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other than the Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jew had the least intensity of in- 
terest. The range of response by men 
and women students to the various 
items of greatest interest was: Protes- 
tants, 0-12 per cent; Jews, 0-25 per 
cent; and other, 1-17 rer cent. 

Religion and Marriage had the most 
consistent response by all religious 
groupings. The second item of greatest 
consistency in response was Causes of 
Divorce. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. There is a high level of pupil in- 
terest in marriage and parenthood 
problems. The 2,000 students partici- 
pating in this study indicated an aver- 
age interest of 26 problems per student. 

2. Marriage problems can be meas- 
ured with a reasonably high degree of 
reliability. 

3. There is a common core of in- 
terests in marriage among junior col- 
lege students, both men and women. 
There are varying degrees of intensity 
of these interests; however, these dif- 
ferences primarily reflect an appropri- 
ateness of the problem to the related 
SEX. 

4. The range of interests in response 
to this inventory was from 18 per cent 
to 68 per cent for college women and 
from 22 per cent to 71 per cent for col- 
lege men. 
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5. The high relationship of interest 
between men and women throughout 
the study leads the author to believe 
that coeducational classes may be 
highly desirable. 

6. Interest problems that might 
normally seem of little concern to col- 
lege students, such as Religion in Mar- 
riage and Causes of Divorce, have 
proven to have a high interest rating. 

7. Differences of religious beliefs of 
college students did not materially af- 
fect the response to items of interest in 
marriage and parenthood. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. In order to make instruction in 
the area of marriage and parenthood 
more meaningful, instructors might 
find it desirable to survey the interests 
of their classes. 

2. The similarity of interest of men 
and women should encourage coedu- 
cational classes in marriage and par- 
enthood. 

3. Religious differences should not 
be a basis for segregation of students. 

4. Curricular deans and adminis- 
trators should recognize that marriage 
education is an integral part of the 
general education of all college stu- 
dents. 

5. The availability of college courses 
in preparation for marriage and par- 
enthood should be encouraged by ad- 
ministrators and counselors. 





A Community Survey of Mental Health 


WALTER L. NATHAN 


IN THE January, 1955, issue of the 
Junior College Journal William H. 
Crawford outlined “A Broad-Fields 
Social Studies Program” and listed a 
number of suggested activities, among 
them surveys of areas of the commu- 
nity. When this issue appeared, the 
psychology class of Bradford Junior 
College was already actively engaged 
in just such a survey, which has since 
been completed. It has benefited the 
students, the community, and the col- 
lege and may be useful to other de- 
partments of psychology or social 
studies. 

Everywhere communities are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the ur- 
gent challenge of mental health. Over- 
crowded state hospitals for the men- 
tally ill make the addition of psychiat- 
ric wards at local hospitals imperative. 
Mentally retarded children, or chil- 
dren with sensory defects, require 
special classes. Moreover, only ener- 
getic action on the part of the com- 
munity can prevent, or at least alle- 
viate, serious personality difficulties 
which may result in juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, alcoholism, broken 
homes, and various other forms of un- 
productive or anti-social behavior. 


Instructor in Psychology and Art History | 
at Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Mas- 
sachusetts, WALTER L. NATHAN formerly 
taught at Boston University and served dur- 
ing World War Il with the Psychological 
Warfare Division of the Twelfth Army Group 
in Europe. Currently he writes the cover 
picture interpretations for the “Upper 
Room," an interdenominational devotional 
guide. 








The Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, like several other states, is help- 
ing by providing for Mental Health 
Clinics on a local or regional basis. The 
clinic pays the salaries of the profes- 
sional staff: a psychiatrist, a clinical 
psychologist, and a psychiatric social 
worker. The individual city or area, 
however, has to bear the cost of office 
space and equipment, clerical help, 
etc. This, of course, is likely to affect 
the local tax rate. 

The Community Council of Haver- 
hill, an industrial city of approximately 
90,000 in the northeastern part of the 
state, had come to believe that such a 
clinic was needed. But were the people 
likewise convinced of this need, and 
would they be ready to support the 
clinic financially and by their attend- 
ance? One cannot overlook the fact 
that prejudices against anything re- 
lated to psychiatry are still widely held. 
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At this point it appeared that an opin- 
ion poll or survey would be of real 
help. 

Fortunately, Bradford Junior Col- 
lege (which is located in a residential 
suburb of Haverhill) had an unusually 
large enrollment in psychology, an 
elective course open to second-year 
students. The field of mental health 
was being emphasized, but projects 
capable of giving the students some 
practical experience were at a pre- 
mium. The survey therefore seemed 
like a logical answer. When the services 
of the psychology class were offered to 
the Community Council, the sugges- 
tion met with outright enthusiasm. A 
special committee was set up at once 
to assist the class in every possible way. 

The nature of the problem made a 
city-wide “sampling” method inadvis- 
able. It was more important for the 
purposes of the group to discover the 
views of those citizens whose occupa- 
tions or positions of leadership had 
made them familiar with the actual 
conditions, and who could be assumed 
to have an adequate judgment. of 
public opinion. They were the people, 
too, whose influence would weigh 
heavily when it came to establishing 
the clinic. A list was drawn up includ- 
ing representatives of the city govern- 
ment, police, and court; public and 
parochial schools; P.T.A.; the clergy 
of four major faiths ( Protestant, Cath- 
olic, Jewish, and Greek Orthodox) ; 
the medical profession ; labor and man- 
agement; the radio and newspaper, 
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and the public and private service or- 
ganizations. Among the latter were 
welfare agencies of the city and of re- 
ligious groups; the Visiting Nurses As- 
sociation; the Family and Children’s 
Aid Society; the Florence Crittendon 
League; the Scouts; the YMCA and 
YWCA,; groups for the youth and for 
the aged; the Salvation Army, and 
Alcoholics Anonymous. Also on the list 
were the State Department of Mental 
Health of Boston, the Superintendent 
of Danvers State Hospital serving the 
area, the director of a neighboring 
Mental Health Clinic, and several in- 
dividual citizens known for their 
prominence in civic affairs. 

The committee then mailed a letter 
to those on the list explaining the pur- 
pose of the survey. If they were willing 
to be interviewed by the students, they 
were requested to indicate on an en- 
closed postcard the time and place 
most convenient to them. The results 
were encouraging. Only one person de- 
clined without giving reasons. Several 
others were reluctant because of the 
erroneous impression that they did not 
have anything to contribute. However, 
63 interviews actually took place. They 
varied in length from a quarter hour 
(in one case ) to almost two hours, and 
averaged one hour. The committee 
saw to it that the survey received ample 
publicity in the local and Boston papers 
and on the air. 


The entire project was presented to 


the st’ 2nts as a voluntary “‘extra-cur- 


ricular” undertaking which would 
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make considerable demands on their 
time. No special credit was offered, yet 
the idea appealed so strongly that not 
one student wished to be left out. 
Group discussions and extensive out- 
side reading began at once and were 
continued through late fall and winter. 
A number of articles in the journal, 
“Mental Hygiene,” were useful, and 
also the March, 1953, issue of the 
“Annals” of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science (‘‘Men- 
tal Health in the United States”). As 
each student was assigned one or two 
persons to interview, and was so in- 
formed at the earliest possible moment, 
she had time to familiarize herself with 
the person’s particular field of interest. 
(As a rule, two students went out to- 
gether.) The class visited Danvers 
State Hospital to get a firsthand view 
of the housing conditions and the facil- 
ities for therapy available to the pa- 
tients. Students also wrote the Depart- 
ments of Mental Health of their re- 
spective home states and received a 
number of books and pamphlets giving 
information as to what is being done 
elsewhere in the United States. 


Because of the widely varying fields 
of work involved, a standard question- 
naire was not practical. The students 
had to plan for their interviews indi- 
vidually or by professional groups. 
They knew that the value of their 
findings would depend, to a large ex- 
tent, on how well they had prepared 
themselves beforehand. This acted de- 
cidedly as a spur to their use of the 
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library. Besides, the aims of the sur- 
vey were discussed in detail. These 
were, first, to obtain positive informa- 
tion—if possible, with facts and figures 
—on the nature and scope of the men- 
tal health needs of the city of Haver- 
hill; and second, to gather the opinions 
of people in responsible positions re- 
garding existing services and what they 
thought should be available. 


The students were trained especially 
to avoid “leading” questions, and were 
warned not to bring up the subject of 
the proposed clinic unless absolutely 
necessary. The pressures of local polli- 
tics could not affect them, nor could 
they be suspected of trying to influence 
anyone’s thinking. Their attitude could 
be, and was, one of objective interest. 

The interviews were held during the 
spring after midsemester examinations, 
with the great majority of appoint- 
ments falling within a single week. 
About two weeks later the students 
turned in their detailed reports, and a 
special group worked on the rather 
complicated tabulations. In the end, 
in order to save time the writer had to 
draw up the final overall report. 

With rare exceptions, the students 
were very cordially received. Their 


comments ran like this: ““Mr. . . . was 
most cooperative, and it was a pleasure 
to interview him.” Or, “Mrs. . . . was 


extremely helpful and interested in the 
survey. She could not have been more 
cooperative.” The superintendent of 
schools of Haverhill gave his official 
“green light” to everybody connected 
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with the system. Many officials and 
leaders of organizations made real ef- 
forts to have sufficient information and 
statistical data on hand. It was obvious 
that the project was highly regarded 
and that the students were able to *+is- 
cuss the problems of mental health 
intelligently. 

Some of the busiest people gave un- 
stintingly of their time, and after- 
wards expressed warm appreciation for 
the interviews. Some studei..s were in- 
vited to observe classes for handi- 
capped children in session; others, to 
watch the proceedings of the juvenile 
court. One group attended a meeting 
of the local chapter of “Alcoholics 
Anonymous,” a most impressive ex- 
perience to them. 

The very considerable effort con- 
nected with this community survey was 
worthwhile. No amount of time spent 
in classroom discussion or on book 
study could have brought some of the 
vital problems of mental health so close 
to the students as did the survey. It 
took them out from the sheltering walls 
of the college and made them aware of 
difficulties and pressing problems peo- 
ple have to face, problems to which 
they might otherwise have remained 
indifferent. “Mrs. . . . helped me a 
great deal to understand the problems 
of the feeble-minded children,” one 
student wrote. Others made similar 
statements with regard to the ad- 
ministration of welfare agencies, the 
care for the aged, or the question of 
recruiting voluntary leadership for 
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service groups. In fact, they came to 
understand the wide range of tasks re- 
quiring the devoted and patient ef- 
forts of civic-minded people. We hope 
the students will be inspired to join the 
ranks of such workers as they return 
to their home communities. The proj- 
ect will thus have served as a field- 
study in good citizenship. 

The actual results proved to be of 
help to the Community Council. The 
interviews established beyond doubt 
the need for a local Mental Health 
Clinic, and a far-reaching agreement 
that the people were willing to support 
it. The survey did not reveal] any star- 
tling new facts, but its findings acted 
as a stimulus for action. By mid-sum- 
mer the necessary steps had been taken 
to organize the local Mental Health 
Association, which was to take respon- 
sibility for the Clinic. Within a few 
months its doors will open to receive 
the first patients. The students who 
participated in the project were grati- 
fied to learn that they had made a 
contribution to the well-being of the 
community in which they had spent 
two important years of their lives. 

One further result of the survey de- 
serves mention. The interviews, and 
the publicity given to the whole project 
(the final report was printed in full in 
the local newspaper), could not fail 
to strengthen the bonds between the 
college and the city. An institution 
which draws almost its entire student 
body from the outside is always in 
danger of becoming isolated, of being 
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considered almost as an_ intruder. 
Under the presidency of Miss Dorothy 
M. Bell (former president of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges) great strides have been taken 
towards a closer relationship. The new 
“Community Club” of the college has 
already proved effective by sending 
student volunteers to help in hospitals, 
social agencies, and youth groups. The 
local Rotary Club, in turn, is “sponsor- 
ing’ two Korean students who have 
come to Bradford on scholarships of- 
fered by the college. The mental health 
survey further deepened this feeling of 
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mutual acceptance and respect. It gave 
additional proof that the college does 
not believe in an ivory-tower existence 
but takes an active interest in the com- 
munity. If it was a thrill to some of the 
students to interview the mayor of a 
sizable city, it also gave satisfaction 
to him and to other officials and pri- 
vate citizens that a large number of 
students were eager to listen to their 
views on a vital subject of public con- 
cern. These men and women felt re- 
warded for their efferts by the knowl- 
edge that they were helping to educate 
better citizens of this nation. 





An Inventory of Student Opinions 


WALTER I. MURRAY AND JAMES K. ANTHONY 


STUDENT OPINIONS about instructors 
and instruction quite reasonably are 
presumed to be important factors 
which affect, for good or ill, the learn- 
ing which takes place in the classroom. 
The composite of such opinions, ac- 
cepted by an instructional staff and its 
administrators and reflecting the senti- 
ments of the students, is assumed to 
have some significance. First, opinions 
may determine the need for improve- 
ment of content and method. Second, 
such opinions often indicate both the 
kind and quality of student adjustment 
to the institution. Third, the opinions 
often may serve as significant factors 
which motivate student behavior in 
the classroom situation. Fourth, the 
process of obtaining the beliefs, atti- 
tudes, or opinions and the uses of them 
may represent certain “democratic” 
practices. Modern education considers 
these practices as one of the desirable 
aims which schools should seek to 
achieve. | 

Of course, the opinions embraced 
by students may or may not be “‘valid.” 
That is, these opinions may or may not 
be determined by a scientific method. 
Too, they may not conform to those 
opinions of instructors about them- 
selves, the content of their courses, and 
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the methodology employed in the 
courses. Nevertheless, students do form 
some opinions about instructors and 
instruction. Any effort to discover the 
nature of these opinions is a step in the 
right direction. 


PROBLEM 


The Department of Social Sciences 
of Southern University during the 
1953-54 school year directed its at- 
tention toward the improvement of 
instruction. One means related itself 
to the discovery of opinions that stu- 
dents hold with respect to the instruc- 
tors and instruction. The major pur- 
pose of the inventory used in this study 
was to obtain data on the opinions 
which, it is hoped, will help to improve 
the instruction of the teaching person- 
nel as well as the learning on part of 
the students enrolled in the social sci- 
ence courses. 
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AN INVENTORY OF STUDENT OPINIONS 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


Inventory sheets were given to all 
members of the department who 
wished to distribute them in their 
classes. Each staff member selected a 
student to administer the inventory 
and to summarize the results of each 
class. These results were made avail- 
able only to the individual instructor 
concerned. The results of the inven- 
tories of 1,774 students enrolled in 
social science courses were then sum- 
marized by subject areas and finally 
were assembled as a composite of all 
subject areas. 

The inventory sheets were divided 
into eleven parts covering the follow- 
ing aspects of instruction: instructor’s 
interest in subject, methods used, grad- 
ing, subject matter presentation, sense 
of humor, assignments, amount of time 
used in preparation, and help given by 
the instructor. These aspects represent 
significant traits which educational 
leaders feel teachers should possess. 
For example, Charters and Waples’ 
found these traits among the 25 most 


frequently mentioned in connection 
with effective teaching. In addition 
they are included in the Hart study,’ 
which ascertained from students their 
reasons for liking the “best” teachers 


1'W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, 
The Commonwealth Teacher's Study (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1929), p. 18. 

2 Frank W. Hart, Teachers and Teaching 
(New York: Macmillan and Co., 1934), 


p. 6. 
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that they had had during their school 
life. 


RELATED STUDIES 


There are numerous uses for student 
polls which rate faculty instruction, 
and the fact that polls have some va- 
lidity, enhances their importance as 
techniques to use to improve instruc- 
tion. For example, Mueller* found that 
almost 250 colleges had used and re- 
tained the use of student polls for 
rating faculty members. Moreover, 
Hudelson‘* found that marks previously 
given by instructors did not influence 
the students’ opinions of their instruc- 
tors as teachers. A cursory look through 
literature on this subject reveals that 
the major difference of opinion on the 
value of these rating devices seems to 
be between the proponents of the 
theory that student opinions are a valid 
index of the effectiveness of instruction 
and those who hold that student opin- 
ions are of questionable value. 


FINDINGS 


Table I shows a summary of the 
opinions of 1,774 students at Southern 
University enrolled in social science 
courses including geography, eco- 
nomics, American history, modern 
European history, and American gov- 
ernment. 


$F. F. Mueller, “Trends in Student Rat- 
ing of Faculty,” Bulletin of American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, Vol. 37, pp. 
219-324. 

*Earl Hudelson, “Validity of Student 
Rating of Instruction,” School and Society, 


Vol. 73, pp. 265-266. 
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Tasie I 


Summary of Opinions of Students in Social Science Courses 


. How interested is the in- 
structor in his subject? 


. Are the teaching meth- 
ods satisfactory in this 
course? 


. Does the instructor treat 
you fairly in grades? 


. Do you think the subject 
matter is presented 
clearly? 


. What is thought of the 
instructor's sense of hu- 
mor? 


. Is the amount of work 
assigned too long? 


Always 
(72.8) 


1292 


Very 
(38.1) 
664 


Always 
(59.1) 


Very 
(47.2) 
827 


Very good 
(56.8) 


982 


Always 
(51.0) 


82 


. What is reason for stu- Not enough 


dents not doing best 
work? 


. How much time is spent 
studying course per day? 


on 


students part 


(63.2) 


1016 


Total 


Less than 
one hour 


(19.8) 
34] 


. How much help does A!! that is 


your instructor usually 
give you in this course? 


. Which teaching methods 
do you like best? 


. Which teaching methods 
do you like least? 


neede 


(67.0) 


1132 


Teacher- 
Lecturing 


(48.4) 
830 


Teacher- 
ring 

(23.2) 

384 


* Per cents are enclosed in parenthesis. 


At most 
times Fairly Seldom Not at all 


(22.3) (3.7) (.8) (.2) 
396 67 14 5 


Sometimes yes, Ve 


Satisfactory sometimesno Not very encatisfactecy 


40.9) (15.9) (2.2) (2.9) 
712 276 38 51 


Sometimes yes, 
Usually sometimes no Seldom 


(31.0) (8.2) (1.6) 


Sometimes yes, Usually 
Usually sometimes no not 


(35.7) (15.7) (1.4) 
626 275 25 


Mild Not any 
(38.5) (3.9) 
681 67 


Usually 
Frequently Satisfactory 


(11.9) (83.1) 
197 1375 


Work too § Assignments No interest Too many 
difficult not clear in subject class activities 


(11.4) (7.9) (9.5) (7.8) 
184 127 152 128 


About Usually more About one hour 
one hour than 2 hours and a half 


(42.2) (15.5) (22.4) 
727 267 386 


About half Never helps Very little 
(25.6) (1.4) (5.9 
433 24 100 


Teacher- 
Student Student Student ion- 
Reporting Discussion Discussion Answer Period 


(5.5) (6.9) (33.0) (6.2) 
95 118 566 106 
Teacher- 


Student Student Student Question- | 
Reporting Discussion Discussions Answer Period 


(35.6) (16.6) (7.2) (17.6) 
587 275 120 291 
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Seventy-two and eight-tenths per 
cent of these students declare that the 
instructors are always interested in 
their subjects. An additional 22.3 per 
cent further state that instructors are 
interested in their subject matter at 
mest times. In other words, about 95 
per cent of the students indicate that 
their instructors seem to be definitely 
interested in the subject matter. More- 
over, 3.7 per cent of the students indi- 
cate that the instructors are fairly in- 
terested in the subjects they teach. It 
is significant to point out that only one 
per cent of the students feel that the 
instructors are not at all interested in 
their subjects. On the other hand, stu- 
dents were asked to state their reason 
for not doing their best work. Of 1,607 
students, 153 or 9.5 per cent stated that 
they were not interested in the subject 
being taught. One implication of this 
finding is that instructors in the field 
of social science should continuously 
attempt to improve upon their courses 
to the point where all students are 
motivated. 

Table I shows that approximately 
79 per cent of the students indicate 
that the teaching methods are satis- 
factory. This figure is relatively high 
in contrast with the fact that methods 
preferred by the students vary; how- 
ever, the lecture method is preferred 
most frequently. Writing reports is the 
least acceptable method. Several 
reasons might account for the aversion 
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to reporting: (1) the quality of the 
reports may be poor and (2) the de- 
mands made on the individual students 
may be great. This latter reason may 
be further explained by the fact that 
the emotional factors involved in re- 
porting may increase the dislike of this 
method. 

There was a lack of general student 
dislike for any of the subject areas. 
This may mean, on one hand, that the 
pattern of subject offerings is satis- 
factory, or it may be that students are 
not sophisticated enough to “evaluate” 
course significance. In either case, the 
departmental staff should work con- 
stantly to improve course offerings in 
the light of acceptable standards de- 
vised by leaders in the several subject 
areas. Follow-up studies should reveal 
the degree of consistency of student 
opinions. 

This inventory of students’ opinions 
was made by the members of the sci- 
ence department in order to improve 
the quality of instruction and to im- 
prove their competence by focusing 
attention on the content and meth- 
odology employed in their course work 
and on the attitudes embraced by stu- 
dents with regard thereto. The general 
feeling of the staff is that by becoming 
alert to the opinions of students they 
are in a more effective position to dis- 
charge their duties. If used wisely, the 
results of students’ opinions will pave 
the way for professional improvements. 





General Education-Its Importance During 
First Two Years of College 


WILLARD G. WARRINGTON 
JOHN W. KIDD 
HAROLD L. DAHNKE 


AS A RESULT of a study previously pub- 
lished,’ the investigators formulated 
two hypotheses to the effect that: (1) 
entering college freshmen and transfer 
students believe that during the first 
two years of college the commonly ac- 
cepted objectives of general education 
are more important than the most fre- 
quently stated objectives of specialized 
courses; and (2) graduating college 
seniors hold the same belief. (‘The 
study referred to above indicated that 
Michigan State sophomores hold such 
a belief.) 

As the first step, a systematic col- 
lection of objectives was made, re- 
sulting in a list of 26 which represent 
the most frequently stated goals of 
various kinds of educational experi- 
ences, vocational and non-vocational, 
general and specialized. These ob- 
jectives were gathered through modi- 
fication of certain statements in the 
Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education, through inter- 


1 John W. Kidd, Willard G. Warrington, 
and Robert A. Jackson, “Student Attitudes 
toward General Education,” Journal of 


Higher Education, XXV, 209-13, 228. 
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views with students in several colleges 
with general education programs, and 
through solicitation from staff mem- 
bers, representing a variety of fields at 
Michigan State. The objectives were 
also rated by a staff jury as to proba- 
bility of attainment in general educa- 
tion and other courses and they were 
used in each part of the study.’ 


The purpose of the project was to 
obtain representative student opinion 
as to the importance of achieving the 


2 This study, like the one noted in * above, 
developed as a result of suggestions by Dr. 
Paul L. Dressel, director of the recently 
completed ACE study of Evaluation in Gen- 
eral Education, and Head, Board of Ex- 
aminers, Michigan State University. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION-—DURING 


various objectives during the first two 
years of college. The 26 objectives were 
arranged in a questionnaire with three 
possible ratings of the value of each: 
very important rated 2; of average im- 
portance, | ; of little or no importance, 
—1, 


This questionnaire was administered 
during registration week to 521 ran- 
domly-selected entering freshmen and 
to 67 randomly-selected entering trans- 
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fer students at Michigan State in the 
fall of 1953; and later to 103 volunteer 
seniors in the spring of 1955 in ad- 
dition to the 341 predominately soph- 
omore sample reported in the study re- 
ferred to above. 

The ranking of the 26 objectives by 
each group is shown in Table I. 

While some question exists as to the 
representativeness of the senior atti- 
tudes, it appears to be noteworthy that 


TABLE I 


General (G) and Special (S) Goals of Education as Ranked for Importance During the 
First Two Collegiate Years by Samples of Freshmen, Transfers, Sophomores, 
and Seniors at Michigan State 
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To learn to get along with people 
To express one’s thoughts ef- 
fectively 

To acquire and use the skills and 
habits involved in critical and 
constructive thinking 

To develop knowledge and 
understanding making possible a 
more effective choice of one’s 
life work 

To attain a satisfactory emotional 
and social adjustment 

To develop a code of behavior 
based on democratic and ethical 
principles 

To understand one’s physical and 
social environment 

To develop a broad general out- 
look and familiarity with a vari- 
ety of subjects 

To acquire specific information 
and techniques in preparation for 
further study in a particular field 
To maintain and improve one’s 
own health 

To move smoothly from high 
school to adult independence 

To understand the ideas of others 
To experience a realistic sam- 
pling of one’s chosen vocation. 


G 


G 
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as 








Ranked 
Sophomores 


Ranked 
Transfers 


Ranked 
Freshmen 


Ranked 
by Goal 
Seniors 


Type Goa! 





S To master certain techniques i 
plicable to one’s vocation or field 
of special interest 
To know the major develop- 
ments in a vocational field or a 
field of special interest 
To acquire knowledge and atti- 
tudes basic to a satisfying family 
life 
To develop the ability to do sig- 
nificant independent research 
To bring up to date one’s knowl- 
edge in a special field of interest 
or a vocational field 
To understand other cultures and 
people 
To master a classification of 
knowledge in a field 
To recognize the fact of world 
interdependence 
To develop certain manual skills 
To apply habitually scientific 
thought to the discovery of facts 
To understand and enjoy litera- 
ture, art, and music 
To become proficient in one’s 
chosen field of work 
S To acquire a degree of expertness 
in a special field 
Goals of education as ranked by samples of freshmen, transfers, sophomores, and seniors 
at Michigan State according to importance of achievement during the first two collegiate 
years. (“G” indicates goal considered to be especially characteristic of general education; 
“S” indicates goal more characteristic of special fields of education. Sophomore ratings 


reported in study referred to above. ) 


the tendency to place general goals in 
the upper range of importance and 
special goals in the lower range of im- 
portance for the first two collegiate 
years increased from freshmen to 
sophomore to senior as indicated by 
Table II. 

From Table I, it is apparent that a 
high degree of agreement existed 
among all groups studied to the effect 
that the most important goals for the 
first two collegiate years were critical 


thinking, getting along with people, 
adequacy in communications, emo- 
tional and social adjustment, and ef- 
fective vocational choice since these 
five were rated among the six most im- 
portant by all groups. 

Similar agreement existed concern- 
ing the least important goals during the 
first two years of college: expertness 
and vocational proficiency. 

The only two special goals rated 
among the first 16 in importance by 
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TABLE II 


General (G) and Special (S) Goals of Education as Ranked for Importance During First 
Two Collegiate Years by Samples of Freshmen, Transfers, Sophomores, 
and Seniors at Michigan State 
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Lines B and C across Table II indicate points above which and below which only G 
and S goals respectively appear in the group rankings; line A indicates the theoretical limit 
of approving G goals (16) and disapproving S goals (10) for first two years, i.e., if all gen- 
eral goals had been more important than any S goal, then all G goals would have been above 
line A and all S goals below it; notice that in the case of freshmen, 8 goals are “misplaced,” 
i.e., 4 S goals are among first 16 of rated importance and 4 G goals are among last 10 of 
rated importance; for transfers and sophomores 6 goals are “misplaced,” i.e., in each case 
3 S goals are among the first 16 and 3 G goals are among last 10; while seniors “misplaced” 
4 goals in that 2 S goals are among first 16 and 2 G goals among last 10 in importance; at 
the same time the “distance” of goal “misplacement” diminishes from freshmen to transfers 
to sophomores to seniors. 


all groups were vocational sampling SPECULATION 

and specialization. These data indicate that there is 
The three general goals rated in the considerable agreement among these 

lower 10 in importance by all groups four student groups as to the impor- 

were world interdependence; habitual tance of achieving most of the stated 

application of scientific thought; and goals of general education during the 

literature, art, and music. first two years of college. It may be 
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that only the population studied held 
such beliefs, or that this is typical of 
students who choose to come to Michi- 
gan State, or that these attitudes are 
characteristic of a larger and more dis- 
persed population. 

In any case, with the increasing at- 
tention given by educators; professions 
such as engineering, law, and medi- 
cine; and spokesmen of many groups 
to the desirability of a broad general 
education, the investigators suspect 
that the emphasis on general goals dur- 
ing the first two years of college is more 
widely approved than college and jun- 
ior college faculties know. 

It is, therefore, suggested that teach- 
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ers, particularly at the junior college 
level, take steps to ascertain not only 
their students’ opinions but the opin- 
ions of the respective communities of 
parents, patrons, and alumni as to the 
proper place of general education in 
the school curriculum. 

It would not be surprising to find 
such groups typically approving a pro- 
gram similar to that of Michigan State 
which is specifically a core of 45 term 
credits (30 semester hours) of general 
education required of all students and 
taken in most cases as half their aca- 
demic schedule during the first two 
years of college. 
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The American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges expects to tackle some of 
the biggest issues in the world today at 
the National Convention, Statler 
Hotel, in New York City next March. 
On Monday and Tuesday, and until 
noon on Wednesday, March 5, 6, and 
7, a special workshop in nursing edu- 
cation will be held at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. ‘This is the 
very best chance junior college people 
will have in 1956 to become fully in- 
formed about important developments 
in this field. Of special interest will be 
up-to-date information regarding the 
experimental nursing programs. A 
number of these experiments have been 
in process long enough so that some re- 
sults may be observed. In one respect 
the nursing educational conference 
will be a pre-convention affair and has 
been planned this way in order that 
junior college people from all over the 
country may attend without making a 
special trip for this purpose. 

On Wednesday afternoon, March 
7, delegates and visitors will attend a 


BOGUE 


special meeting at United Nations to 
hear about this organization and its 
work and to have an opportunity to 
see the Headquarters. ‘Those who wish 
to brief themselves on United Nations 
should read The United Nations and 
How It Works, by David Cushman 
Coyle, a Signet Key Book, 35 cents. 
Coyle is the author of The United 
States Political System and How It 
W orks. 

On Thursday morning, March 8, 
the convention will give attention to 
the ways education, science, and cul- 
ture, as aspects of international issues, 
impinge on American thought and 
culture and how their promotion 
throughout the world is designed to 
bring about better understanding 
among people. Cultural Patterns and 
Technical Change by Margaret Mead, 
Mentor Book, 50 cents, New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc., is 
an interesting and valuable study for 
those who wish to know more about 
UNESCO and some of its basic prob- 
lems. 
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In other words, the aim of the ses- 
sions on Thursday will be to provide 
a close-up look at some of the world 
issues which are having great impact 
on American life and therefore on edu- 
cation. For example, the fact that over 
70 per cent of all of our national 
revenues are today being expended for 
military purposes and that practically 
every young man in the United States 
may look forward to several years of 
military training and service in the 
active or reserve programs is tied di- 
rectly up with these world problems. 
The fact that our young men are now 
in more than 69 countries around the 
world in a military capacity is the re- 
rsult of these issues. How, then, can 
anyone avoid serious consideration of 
these issues unless he is living in the 
age of the dodo? And what kind of col- 
legiate preparation will youth have for 
this age and that of the future if they 
are unfortunately educated by people 
who live in the age of the dodo? When 
we talk about education in junior col- 
leges geared to meet the needs of stu- 
dents, it will be well to remember that 
some of their most important needs 
in every respect are to found in these 
burning international] issues facing us 
today. 

For the Friday morning session some 
of the great issues on the domestic front 
will be faced. These, too, have deep 
implications for junior college edu- 
cation. Just what these implications 
are no one at the present time seems 
to know fully. The program will at- 
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tempt to indicate some of the more 
important directions the further ex- 
tension of technology to many phases 
of life and work are taking and what 
education may do to play its full part. 
Some may say that they are not teach- 
ing technical courses. True, but that 
is not the point. Technology is not only 
applicable today to purely technical 
fields but also to clerical occupations, 
business operations, distribution, and 
many other fields. 

For example, Fortune, October, 
1955, describes in considerable detail 
some of the upcoming innovations in 
banking and all other businesses which 
have a great deal of paper work. The 
article is entitled, “The Coming Vic- 
tory Over Paper’ by Edmund L. 
Deusen. “One cf the most portentious 
experiments in business history was in 
progress last month in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. For nearly a decade, giant 
electronic computers have been talked 
of as the answer to the mountainous 
paper work of modern commerce. Last 
month, however, the Bank of America 
was field-testing, through its San Jose 
branches, a revolutionary machine— 
a million dollar, all-electronic book- 
keeper, which not only could handle all 
the records for 32,000 checking ac- 
counts but could also ‘read’ its infor- 
mation directly off ordinary paper 
checks.” The article goes on to relate 
how in theory nine operators will re- 
place up to fifty bookkeepers. Re- 
prints of this entire article have been 
secured and mailed to all members of 
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the Board of Directors and committee 
members. 

Could it be that the great revolution 
now taking place by means of atomic 
power, in the future by hydrogen 
power and solar-power, and applied to 
man’s tasks through the application of 
electronic devices will require many 
changes in all kinds of engineering edu- 
cation and will make demands for 
many more and better educated tech- 
nicians in every field? Will the use of 
these forces greatly increase the wealth 
of the people? Will they make for far 
more leisure time? Will they require 
that much more money be used for all 
kinds of non-profit occupations? These 
presumably would be in education, 
cultural fields of all kinds, recreation, 
and social work? And what about the 
scale of salaries and wages in these 
occupations? If the products of tech- 
nology are to be bought and used, the 
income of the people will have to be 
greatly increased. Otherwise, over- 
production will take place, stocks of 
products will pile up, and a depression 
will become another hideous fact in 
out history. 

The convention program in 1956 is 
definitely and consciously designed to 
give those who attend a big jolt and 
something of a preview of what the 
future holds in store. But it is designed 
to do more than that. It is for the pur- 
pose of stimulating and inspiring all 
who attend to do some hard thinking 
and planning back in their colleges for 
the kinds of education the future will 
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demand. And that future is not in the 
far distance by any means. 

Are your business students going to 
consider tax problems? If so, tax-teach- 
ing aids may be secured from local 
Directors of Internal Revenue or di- 
rectly from the Public Information Di- 
vision, Internal Revenue Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. Sets of instruc- 
tional materials on taxes are designed 
for classroom use. ‘They include teach- 
ers discussion guides and student 
handbooks. There is a section de- 
voted to special tax problems of farm 
income. Similar kits were used last 
year in over 22,000 schools and col- 
leges in the United States. 

A little inspiration now and then is 
good for the best of men. On the Desk 
are two items of this sort which we are 
passing along. One is an editorial from 
The Ranger Roundup, student paper 
at Olympic College, Bremerton, Wash- 
ington. It is a tribute to one of the be- 
loved teachers, Dr. Paul Ashworth, 
instructor in chemistry. Dr. Ashworth 
was informed by his physician many 
months ago that he could not live be- 
cause of cancer which would take his 
life. Keeping this information to him- 
self he continued to meet his classes and 
perform his work with increased de- 
votion. In time he became too ill to 
teach, but he continued to visit the col- 
lege and advise and help individual 
students. Suddenly the visits stopped 
and on May 12 Dr. Ashworth died. 
Certainly, here was a teacher who 
“gave his last full measure of de- 
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votion!”” Perhaps his example will 
have a more profound effect on the 
lives of his students than his teaching 
of chemistry. Formulas and com- 
pounds, chemical changes and re- 
actions will be forgotten as the years 
pass. Never will the memory of devoted 
service of the teacher fade in the minds 
of his students. And it could be that the 
thought of this man may at some criti- 
cal moment add that needed spark of 
inspiration to some student in his 
future undertakings which could spell 
the difference between success and 
failure. 


Here is another true story which 
came through the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. Charles Hartley of Jackson, 
Mississippi, lost his lower jaw, most 
of his throat, his upper and lower lips 
and teeth, a part of his tongue and 


most of his vocal apparatus. ‘That was 
over ten years ago as a Marine when 
he was machinegunned in the Pacific 
campaigns. Twenty-four operations 
were performed, but no one had the 
slightest expectation that Hartley 
would live. That is, everyone except 
Hartley. Surgeons gave him a new 
lower jaw, new teeth, lips, tongue, and 
repaired what was left of his vocal 
box. By long and patient practice the 
veteran finally learned to speak again. 
Shades of Demosthenes! Today at the 
age of 30 he is a senior at Mississippi 
College where he is a student for the 
Christian ministry. After graduation 
he expects to continue his graduate 
studies. And here's to another brave 
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Leatherneck who should be able in 
his ministry “to heal the sick, raise the 
dead and cast out devils!” 


+ + 


From information coming across the 
Desk, there is a very definite trend 
these days for large numbers of per- 
sons in communities where junior col- 
leges are located to take part-time work 
for credit with the hope of earning the 
associate’s degree. These are older 
people above college age. ‘They are 
employed or are housewives and 
mothers. They want more education 
for various reasons, but mainly for the 
same reason that any intelligent and 
ambitious person wants more edu- 
cation, regardless of his age. ‘They want 
to know, to grow in knowledge, under- 
standing, and wisdom. They wish to 
enrich their lives because they are per- 
sons. They want to improve and de- 
velop their minds and emotions, to 
sharpen and deepen their appreci- 
ations of the finest things in literature, 
science, and the arts because they, as 
persons, represent the highest values 
in the universe. 


On the Desk is a set of pictures taken 
last spring at Blinn College, Brenham, 
Texas, during commencement cere- 
monies in the stadium. Seated in front 
of the speaker’s platform are 247 men 
and women with an average age of 
about 30 years. All of them passed by 
big Tom Spencer, the president of the 
college, and received an associate’s de- 
gree and a warm hand shake with a 
personal word of congratulation and 
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encouragement. Many of these grad- 
uates had been studying for five and 
six years part time, gradually gathering 
credits until they reached the goal of 
two years of college instruction. No, 
my friend, you guessed wrongly. Bren- 
ham is not a big city. It’s just a very 
ordinary size county seat town where 
inspiring and tireless leadership has 
reached out into the by-ways to en- 
courage the people to lift themselves 
up at least by two more steps in educa- 
tion. It is ‘Tom’s hope that in time every 
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person within the influence of the col- 
lege who is capable of taking education 
beyond high school may reach the 14th 
year level of instruction. And why 
not? And why not in every community 
where there is an institution of higher 
learning? And why not continuing 
education—life-long learning for all 
the people? The Blinn College gradu- 
ation last spring was the kind we had 
always dreamed of seeing, and thank 
God, we saw it. The pictures on the 
Desk refresh our memory every day. 
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Coastal Carclina Junior College, 
Conway, South Carolina, is the newest 
institution of ics kind in the state. It 
was organized during the summer of 
1954 and began collegiate work in the 
fall with an initial enrollment of 80 
students. For the first three or four 
years of operation, the institution will 
be under the auspices of the College 
of Charleston, after which time plans 
are for it to function independently. 
Citizens of Conway and the surround- 
ing area organized the junior college 
under the Coastal Carolina Educa- 
tional Foundation. The Administra- 
tive Director is Dr. George Calvin 
Rogers. Courses of instruction at pres- 
ent are in the fields of the liberal arts 
and business administration. 

+ & # 


Columbia Basin Community College 
got off to a good beginning this fall 
at Pasco, Washington, with an enroll- 
ment of more than 300 students. Dr. 
S. V. Martorana, Specialist in Junior- 
Community Colleges, U. S. Office of 
Education, spent several days in a 


workshop with the administration and 
faculty during the first part of Sep- 
tember. He reports that prospects for 
an outstanding community college are 
very promising. Pasco is described as 
the largest city in the Columbia Basin 
Project, the city where “railroads, 
skyways, highways and waterways 
meet.” The entire area is developing 
with great rapidity, and the college 
should grow to meet the needs of the 
population. It is one of the community 
colleges operating under the laws of 
and with support from the state of 
Washington. The Director is Mr. Jack 
E. Cooney. 
* * # 

The Felician College, 3800 Peterson 
Avenue, Chicago, was organized in 
1953. It is affiliated with the Catholic 
University of America. The new insti- 
tution, organized as a two-year college, 
is for women and has an enrollment 
of nearly 100 students. Sister Mary 
Innocenta is President-Dean. 

* # # 


Marymount College, 2807 North 
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Glebe Road, Arlington, Virginia, was 
organized in 1950. Its enrollment has 
grown steadily and this fall it has a 
student body of 225 young women. 
The grounds, buildings and facilities 
of this new college are very beautiful 
and complete. It was accredited in 
1955 by the State Department of Edu- 
cation of Virginia as a junior college. 
Mother M. Berchmans reports that the 
college now has liberal arts, medical 
secretarial, and secretarial courses of 
study. Projecticns have been made for 
a remarkable growth in population of 
northern Virginia. In 1950 the popu- 
lation was 303,000; in 1955 it had 
grown to 407,000; by 1965 it is pre- 
dicted that there will be no less than 
506,000 people in this area. The need 
for several strong junior colleges is 
obvious. Mie 


Washington Hall Junior College, 
1326 Eighteenth Street, Washington, 
D. C., was organized in 1954 and 
chartered by the District of Columbia. 
Enrollment in the fall of 1954 was 16 
students; in the summer of 1955, 32; 
and in the fall of 1955, 85. The sum 
of $42,000 has been given this new 
junior college for scholarships. It is 
coeducational, non-segregated, operat- 
ing both day and evening classes in 
four main divisions of the humanities, 
social sciences, natural sciences, and 
business. The President is Mr. John J. 
Humphrey. 


ae we 


Excelsior Umon High School Dis- 
trict, Artesia, California, established a 
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junior college district by a vote of the 
people on June 10, 1955, and the dis- 
trict became a legal entity July 1. A 
bond issue of $6,000,000 was approved 
by the voters on September 27, 1955. 
Construction will be started on the 
new plant this fall, and it should be 
completed by September, 1957. Dr. 
Ralph F. Burnight is District Superin- 
tendent; Dr. Robert Rockwell, for- 
merly Dean of Instruction at Fullerton 
Junior College, will have charge of the 
educational program. Consultant for 
the further development of the college 
is Dr. Irving Melbo, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of 
Southern California. ‘The Commission 
for the Re-Study of Needs for Higher 
Education in California recommended 
that a number of new junior colleges 
should be established. Excelsior Union 


High School District appears to be the 


first to follow this recommendation. 


ee eae 


Oakland Junior College, Oakland, 
California, was organized in 1953. 
This institution has recorded the most 
remarkable growth of any junior col- 
lege in the nation. During the school 
year of 1954-55 nearly 12,000 stu- 
dents attended the college. ‘The Di- 
rector of the college is Dr. Frank G. 
Adams. Full-time freshmen enrolled 
in the fall of 1954 numbered 4,532, 
and full-time sophomores, 350. If there 
is any college in the United States, or in 
the world, which has had greater 
growth than Oakland, the American 
Association of Junior Colleges would 
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like very much to receive information 
about it. It is seriously doubted that the 
Oakland record can be matched any- 
where, either by a junior or senior 


college. a 


American River Junior College was 
organized in the American River 
Junior College District in June, 1954, 
as a result of a special election held 
for this purpose. At present it is op- 
erating in the plant of the former 
Grant Technical Junior College, Del 
Paso Heights, California. Dr. Bill J. 
Priest, formerly of Orange Coast Col- 
lege, Czlifornia, is the first Superin- 
tendent of the new district. Enroll- 
ments for 1954-55 were 1,615 stu- 
dents. Enrollments in the fall of 1955 
went up to a total of 1,750. It is pre- 
dicted that by 1958, when the new 
plant of the college is ready for oc- 
cupancy, there will be from 1,200 to 
1,400 full-time day students. The new 
district has a population of 200,000 
and an assessed valuation of $103,- 
000,000 It is one of California’s most 
rapidly growing areas. In November, 
1953, the citizens by popular vote over- 
whelmingly approved a bond issue of 
$3,000,000 for the new junior college 
campus. The Faculty Manual for 
1955-57 is excellent—well organized, 
complete in every respect, with clearly 
defined areas of responsibility from the 
five elected trustees right down to the 


students. 
eo @.:8 


Dr. James L. Wattenbarger has 
been appointed Director of the Survey 
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for the Community College Council of 
Florida by the State Department of 
Education. The Council was author- 
ized by the 1955 legislature of the state 
to make surveys to determine long- 
term plans for the establishment of a 
complete statewide system of junior 
colleges. The sum of $60,000 was ap- 
propriated for this undertaking. The 
legislature also appropriated $4,200,- 
000 for capital improvements at the 
four junior colleges now in operation, 
namely, Chipola, Palm Beach, Pensa- 
cola, and St. Petersburg. Washington 
Junior College at Pensacola has a very 
good plant and therefore will not share 
in the appropriation. Moreover, the 
legislature appropriated the sum of 
$4,500 for each teaching unit of 12 stu- 
dents in the junior colleges of the state. 
Districts may be created by county or 
by a number of contiguous counties 
and must levy at least a one mill tax 
over and above the Minimum Foun- 
dation Assessments for elementary and 
high schools. Dr. Wattenbarger has 
been a member of the faculty of the 
University of Florida, where he com- 
pleted a significant study on the needs 
of the state of Florida for community 


colleges. 
- Se 


Bluefield College, Bluefield, Vir- 
ginia, is completing a new library to 
house 30,000 volumes. It is a beauti- 
fully designed structure with an ex- 
terior of brick and stone. Dr. Charles 
L. Harmon, President, estimates that 
over 100,000 Virginia Baptists have 
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contributed to the fund for the erection 
of the library. In the present Living 
Endowment, campaign funds will be 
allocated for an alumni room. A few 
years ago the college trustees turned 
down an offer from the federal govern- 
ment of a building for the library be- 
cause of their conviction regarding the 
separation of church and state. Vir- 
ginia Baptists supported the trustees 
in this action and went to work to raise 
the funds necessary for their library. 
Bluefield reports a full enrollment for 
this fall, and many applicants for engi- 
neering had to be turned away because 
enrollment in this curriculura was 
filled to capacity. 


Se & 


Averett College, Danville, Virginia, 
expects to dedicate a new gymnasium 
sometime after the 15th of November. 
The former gymnasium was remodeled 
during the summer for 12 additional 
student rooms and 5 classrooms. The 
new gymnasium is being erected at a 
cost of $150,000, and the Baptists of 
Virginia are contributing about $25.- 
000 a year towards this and other capi- 
tal improvements. Funds are being 
raised now for the erection of a new 
auditorium-chapel. When this build- 
ing has been completed, timed now 
for about 1956 or 1957, the present 
chapel will be converted into a college 
library and the present library will be- 
come the student union. Dr. Curtis 
Bishop reports that the college has the 
lareest day enrollment in the history 
of the school. The boarding division of 
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Averett is for women, but the day di- 
vision is coeducational. 


Green Mountain Junior College, 
Poultney, Vermont, published in Sep- 
tember of this year a book of views 
which was one of the most attractive 
ever to come to the Washington Office. 
Natural colors have been used for some 
views, and the book tells in pictures a 
running story of the work of the col- 
lege. A new swimming pool is under 
construction which, according to Presi- 
dent Howard Ackley, will be one of the 
most complete and beautiful in New 
England. It will be a full-size pool and 
have such features as underwater light- 
ing. The Board of Trustees at a recent 
meeting voted to authorize plans for 
the erection of a new dormitory so that 
enrollment of boarding students may 
reach from 475 to 500. The college is 
filled to capacity this fall with 350 
students. Several additional properties 
near the campus have been acquired 
in recent years and converted into 
dormitories, a president’s home, and 
a faculty house. A new library has been 
built, and the old chapel completely 
remodeled, at a cost of about $250,- 
000. 

%* * & 

Tyler Junior College, Tyler, Texas, 
has just started construction on the 
new Fine-Arts Auditorium, it is an- 
nounced by Dr. H. E. Jenkins, Presi- 
dent. The bid for construction was 
$261,700 and the building will be 
completely air-conditioned. The con- 
tract for heating and air conditioning 
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was $24,585. The building has been 
designed to conform with the colonial 
architecture of the other buildings on 
the campus. The seating capacity of 
the auditorium will be 1,000. Several 
new courses of study will be added to 
the instructional program when the 
building has been completed. As of 
September 22 enrollment this year had 
climbed to a total of 1,967, or an in- 
crease of 256 over the same period last 
year. Largest increases are in the aca- 
demic and business curriculums of the 
regular day college. The evening col- 
lege doubled in enrollment over last 


year. 
* * # 


Nevada Southern, a branch of the 
University of Nevada located at Las 
Vegas, has an enrollment this fall of 
327 students compared to 170 last 


year. It was expected at the time re- 
ports were made that at least 100 ad- 
ditional students would be registered 
from military personnel and teachers 
in Saturday classes. A campus site has 
been secured, and funds are in hand 
for the construction of the first build- 
ing, according to a report from Dr. 
William R. Wood, Dean, State-Wide 
Development of Higher Education, 
University of Nevada. Nevada South- 
ern has joined the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges. 
i 

Walker College, Jasper, Alabama, 
has received an appropriation of $20,- 
000 from the 1955 legislature of Ala- 
bama to assist with the future develop- 
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ment of this small college. Dr. Carl A. 
E. Jesse has been its president for 19 
years. In 1947 the Walker County Fair 
Association gave the surplus from its 
operation to the college for a new 
dormitory, which was named Fair- 
mount Hall in recognition of the 
donors. Fall enrollments were ad- 
vanced considerably over previous 
years. Expenditures were made during 
the summer to increase library space 
and to add books and equipment for 
various departments of instruction. 
The college carries out a good public 
relations program in the city of Jasper 
by having commercial students per- 
form services of various kinds for busi- 
ness houses. For example, very attrac- 
tive duplicating services in colors are 
done by students, and the only cost 
to the businesses is for materials used. 


*+ t+ 


Grand Rapids Junior College, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, has a new 
dean in the person of 29-year-old Dr. 
John E. Tirrell. He is the successor 
to Dr. Arthur Andrews who retired 
after 35 years cf service at the junior 
college. Dr. Tirrell came to Grand 
Rapids from the Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, where 
he was research assistant on studies of 
school systems, a member of the Edi- 
torial Board of the Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, and consultant for 
the Concord, Massachusetts, School 
Committee on Enrollments. Tirrell is 
a graduate of Hope College, holds the 
master’s degree from the University of 
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Michigan, and the doctorate in edu- 
cation from Harvard. He is a member 


of Phi Delta Kappa. 
* & 


Los Angeles City College, Cali- 
fornia, reported an enrollment this fall 
of 17,227 students! Day students num- 
bered 6,788—4,447 men and 2,341 
women. The gain is about 500 stu- 
dents, and this has been the steady 
record of the college since the Korean 
tensions have been relaxed. Dr. John 
Lombardi is the new director at City 
College. In ““The State of the College,” 
which he gave as a report to the faculty 
on September 10, 1955, Dr. Lombardi 
made an interesting observation when 
he said: “We used to say that 70 per 
cent of our students were enrolled in 
two-year technical curriculums, and 


30 per cent in college preparatory. A 
recent study of the enrollment in three 
of our large departments showed that 
more than two-thirds of the students 
planned to transfer, while only one- 
third admitted semi-professional ob- 
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jectives. Most junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia report a similar trend. If we 
follow the concept of the junior college 
that we are to serve the needs of the 
students this reversal of emphasis 
should cause us no concern.” 


i a 


Stockton College, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, has recently dedicated another 
$1,000,000 building. It is a general 
classroom building, and Dr. Juko L. 
Bortolazzo, President, stated that “this 
is the most important dedication we 
have had to date in the great expansion 
of Stockton College.” ‘The college com- 
pleted a very important follow-up 
study of the class of 1952 in which it 
was found that 43 per cent of those 
answering the questionnaire attended 
the College of the Pacific located in 
Stockton, 11.5 per cent, the University 
of California, and 10 per cent went to 
state colleges. The reasons for attend- 
ing Stockton, according to 70.9 per 
cent of the graduates, were: low cost, 
a chance to work, and convenience. 
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EVERETT, SAMUEL. “England’s Village 
College,” The School Executive 
Vol. 75. No. 2, Oct., 1955, pp. 66- 
67. 


The Village College movement in 
rural Britain is now providing attrac- 
tive modern community schools and 
recreation centers for both young and 
old students. These village colleges are 


carrying forward the community 
school idea in England. There are five 
of these schools now in operation with 
five more projected by the local County 
Authority. Each of these five schools 
now functioning combines secondary 
and adult education in both day and 
evening school programs. Each unit 
serves several small communities. 

In the middle 1920’s the Secretary 
of the Cambridgeshire County Edu- 
cation Authority, Henry Morris, con- 
ceived a new educational need for 
rural England. He realized that indus- 
trialization was causing the old medi- 
eval function of English villages to 
disappear. Young people were leaving 
the rural areas for glamor and the bet- 
ter paying jobs of cities. 


Henry Morris became convinced 
that Village Colleges serving a num- 
ber of small communities might restore 
a meaningful rural life to many dis- 
tricts of England. Here small, inferior 
village schools would be combined into 
regional school units. Then these Vil- 
lage Colleges would become the edu- 
cational and social centers for adults 
as well as for children. 

Each of the five beautiful College 
campuses is located on a plot of at least 
ten acres. The building designs are 
varied in the different units. The basic 
design of the latest unit, planned by 
the local County architect, was some- 
what modified from the earlier units. 
However, all five include a beautiful 
central hall, an adult wing, a large 
gymnasium, an auditorium with stage, 
a library, classrooms of different color 
and design, craft rooms, kitchen and 
greenhouses. Color, design and furni- 
ture are all modern. There is in each 
college an entire wing reserved for 
adult use. This wing consists of a pan- 
elled meeting room, game room, class- 
room and lounge. 
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All of the Village Colleges house 
secondary modern day school pupils 
and two of them also have grammar 
school forms. The curriculum and 
teaching are much the same as in other 
English secondary schools with similar 
pupils, through these schools are un- 
usually rich in arts and crafts as well 
as in rural studies. 
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Adult programs are scheduled for 
both day and evening in all of the col- 
leges. All the facilities are used by 
young and old alike at the same time. 
Village and regional adult groups may 
rent meeting places for a nominal sum. 
The College gymnasium at Bassing- 
bourn is regularly used by men in the 
nearby American Air Force Hospital. 
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What will 


the cost of living be 
When | Retire: 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? The 
daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, travel, the 
other things that make the years of retirement worth while 
for the educator? 


Inflation is causing real hardship today for anyone who 
retired on a fixed income. He receives the same number of 
dollars in his pension check each month, but he has seen 
his purchasing power dwindling away in recent years. 


A pioneering type of annuity, available only to college 
staff members, now tries to do something about this prob- 
lem. Educators may pay up to 50% of their annuity pre- 
miums to the new College Retirement Equities Fund; the 
balance of the premium to TIAA. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based upon common 
stocks; it will pay more annuity dollars when common 
stock prices and earnings are high—usually, when the cost 
of living is high. The accompanying TIAA annuity pays a 
level number of dollars regardless of economic trends—giv- 
ing greater purchasing power when the cost of livingis low. 
This balanced system tends to hedge 
against both infliction and deflation. 
Any employee of a college or university is eligible. Write 
for further details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 
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THE SOUND OF ENGLISH: A Diction and Usage Drillbook 


By WILLIAM D. BAKER, Michigan State College 


This drill book is the first of its kind to emphasize 
learning correct forms by learning the patterns of 
sound. The book includes a basic 200-word vo- 
cabulary closely integrated with material needed 
to make students aware of acceptable forms of 
6” x 9” . 


94 pages : 


English. Usage drills are planned to make the ear 
as well as the eye sensitive to good English. Each 
of sixteen vocabulary lessons is followed by a 
usage section. The main problems of student 
writing are all considered: usage, spelling, punc- 
tuation and vocabulary. 

Published March, 1955 


ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS, 2nd Edition 
By J. A. NORDIN, lowa State Colege, and VIRGIL SALERA, formerly lowa State College 


Many of the changes made in this new edition 
are based upon field research and suggestions of 
the many teachers who were acquainted with the 
first edition. The National Income approach has 
been retained. All explanation of forces determi- 


55%” x 8%" . 


783 pages . 


ning equilibrium national income is postponed 
until money and banking problems have been 
introduced. Extensive substantive changes have 
been made in chapters dealing with national in- 
come, prices, banks, wages, economic stabiliza- 
tion, social security, and international economics. 


Published 1954 


PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 2nd Edition 
By ALBERT B. SAYE, MERRITT B, POUND, and JOHN ALLUMS 


Notably clear, concise and direct in treatment, 
this text presents the underlying principles, the 
organization, and the functions of American 
government. The authors lay particular stress on 
constitutional principles. In bringing the book 
up to date for the Second Edition, they have in- 
cluded new developments like the Steel Seizure 
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442 pages ° 


Case and the McCarran Immigration Act. In 
addition, they have provided annotated biblio- 
graphies at the end of each chapter to help stu- 
dents locate source materials. The chapters on 
federalism, political parties and elections, civil 
rights, and the national administraton have been 
expanded. 


Published March, 1954 


THE DYNAMICS OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
By GEORGE F. J. LEHNER, University of California (L.A.), and ELLA A. KUBE Occidental College 


A clinical psychologist and a social psychologist 
bring together the personal and social forces 
that operate in human lives, to show the inter- 
action of human needs and the environment in 
which they must be satisfied. Emphasizing social 
learning, the book shows the continuity of ad- 
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498 pages * 


justment through the whole life cycle by follow- 
ing an individual through successive relationships 
with parents, teachers, friends, co-workers, mar- 
riage partner and his own children. Special at- 
tention is paid to individual differences and the 
rt asi of accepting them in oneself and in 
others. 


Published May, 1955 


Prentice-Hall, luc. 





